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Produced at the beautiful Scala Theatre on Tuesday evening. Miss Elliott is Mrs. Forbes-Robertson and her husband is the actor-manager of the new 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


| 
Aviemore. Station Hotel. Aviemore, | PAaiGNTON. Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful 
Strathspey. W.H. Legge, Manager. grounds facing sea, Garage. 


PAIGNTON. Gerston Hotel, Close to 


station and sea. Garage. 


BIDEFORD. Tanton’s Hotel. Central for 
North Devon. Motor Gerage. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. South 
aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter 
garden and lounge, covered tennis court. 
Turkish, sea-water and medicated baths, 
The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk | 
of the Golf Links.—For tariff address, | 
W. KNEESE, Manager. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. 
Alfred Foster, Manager. 


Scarsoro’. The Gainsborough Private 
Hotel. South cliff. Delightfully ‘sftugted. 
En pension, Table d’Héte. Telegrams: 
‘*Cantab, Scarborough.’’. Nat. Tel. 0202. 


SOUTHAMPTON... The Dolphin. Motor 
Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of 
Scottish Highlands, 


SOUTHAMPTON. South-Western Hotel. 
Garage, two pits.. Manager, F. Kuntze. 


BURNHAM (Somerset). Queen’s Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


Swanace. The Royal Victoria Hotel. 
Proprietress, Miss J. Vincent. 


DAWLI:H. Southwood'’s London Hotel, 
Strand. Old established first-class family. 


Devonport. Royal Hotel. First class | TAUNTON. Castle Hotel. The County 
Naval and Military. | House. Garage and every convenience. 


ILFRACOMBE. Runnycleave Hotel. High- | TEIGNMOUTH. Royal Hotel. Sea front. 
class cooking. Baths, Garage. Unrivalled view 


= 


INVERNESS. Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, ToRQUAY. Belgrave Hotel. First-class 
Manager. family. In own grounds of 4 acres, 


LE4MINGTON SPA; Regent Hotel. . The 
most charming in thé provinces. Recon- 
structed and refurnished, Lift. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. 
Unique quarters for hunting men. 

LONDON, 
charming position in London. Overlooking 
Hyde Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per 
cay inclusive. ery comfort and luxury. 


ToRQUAY. Queen’s Hotel. Ccntral position. 
on sea front = 


Royal Palace Hotel. Most : 
TorQuay. Grand Hotel. Neer-<st station, 
facing sea, best position. 


VENTNCR. Royal Hotel. Largest and 
Best. Inclusive charge 10/- per day; 
Week-ends 18/.—Manager, F. Montacue 
HAYDEN. 


LonDON. Kingsley Hotel (Temperance). 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. Tele- 
graphic Address: ‘‘ Booxcrart,’’ Lonpon. 


| WESTON-SUPER-MARE, Week-end 
‘*Grand Atlantic Hotel.” Garage. 
Atlantic Breezes. For Booklet, Stamp, 
PuiLirurt, Stationer. 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Ccn- 
tral for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MaTLock BATH. ‘The Carlsbad’ of Eng- 
land." Royal Hotel and Baths. A 
luxurious Hotel, with perfect system of 
Continental and Electric Baths. 


WEYMOUTH. The Royal Hotel. Leading 
Mod_rn Hotel, facing sea. 


New Forest, LYNDHURST. Crown 
Hotel. 60 rooms. | 


| 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To-any other 
art of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
pe taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


WEYMOUTH. ' Gloucester Hotel. Oldest 
established Family Hotel on front. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
will produce on SATURDAY NEXT, October 14, 
An original Play in Four Acts, by ALFRED SUTRO, ent'tled 


int PERFECT LOVER 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
Box Office now open. Tels. 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


The COLISEUM. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.,and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, 10s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s.. 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony. 6d. 
(Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Tele- 
grams : ‘‘ Coliseum, London." 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8. 

QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


1s. to 5s., usual Agents. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 
320, Regent Street. kopERt NEWMAN, Manager. 


CHARING CROSS. 


QUEEN'S HALL. SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Ocr. 14, at 3. 
ILHELM BACKHAUS, WINNER of the RUBINSTEIN PRIZE of 5,000 fs., founded 
to proclaim the FINEST PIANIST in the WORLD. 
ILHELM BACKHAUS., Ptior tohis Tour through Great Britain, Germzny, France, 


and Russia. 
ILHELM BACKHAUS’ 
ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Ocrorer 14, AT 3. 
CHAPPELL NEW CONCERT GRAND PIANOFORTE USED. 
Tickets, 21s., 10s. 6d., 7s. €d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 2s., to be obtained at Chappell’s Box Office, 
Queen's Hall; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; and usual Agents. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XIII—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: LETZLINGEN. By J. L. Basurorp, M.A. (Writton by gracious permission 
of Kaiser Welhelim 11.) Illustrated, 

QUEER-TEMPERED HORSES: II. Compiled by Atrrep E, T. Watson. 

WITH THE KHIRGIZS OF KHAN TENGRI. By Lorp O. Breauccerk. Jl/lustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: VIII—NABOTH’S VINEYARD. [ly Frank Savitie-. 

DREAMWOLD. By E, ALEXANDER PowELt, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 

THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 

HINTS TO YOUNG FOXHUNTERS. By Major ArtHuR HuGues-Onstow. Illustrated. 


BRIDGE. By * PorTranp." 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Aucust Awarp. /J/Ilustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Boockstal/s throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


a 
BiQ}OiS ee RE GEV Vee Dee Barcel Hi EeeelcAn ees Re. 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


LIkUTENANT GULLIVAR JonES. By Edwin L. Arnold. 6s. (Brown. Langham & Co.) 

THe Sworp oF Gipeon. By John Bloundeile-Burion. 6s. (Cassell.) 

STORIES FROM THE Lire oF Curist, selected tor the children by Janet Hervey Kelman, with 
picturcs by F. D. Bedford; Orp TrstameNT Srortes, selected for the children by Edwin 
Chisholm, with pictures by R. T, Rose. ‘*Told to the Chilcren Scrics." Edited by Louey 
Chisholm, 1s. 6d. net. (F.C. & T. C. Jack.) 

THe “Boyte” System OF VENTILATION (Natural) as applied to Churches and Schools. 
(Boyle & Son.) 

PusTeR Brown, HIs DoG TIGE AND THEIR TRouBLEs. By R. F. Outcault. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

Foxy Granppa Up to Date. By Bunny. (IW. & R. Chambers.) 

Lo Marie. By W.E. Norris. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Tue Vision oF HEL By Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rey. Henry Francis Cary, M.A. 
Illustrated with the designs of Gustave Doré. 2s. net. (Cassell.) 

A Hanppook or Cuess. By the Rey. W. Chinn, B.D. 1s. 3d. net. Part I. (British Chess 
Company.) 

Cress PropiteM INDEX. 6d. (British Chess Company.) 

ApsLEY Cookery Book, containing 448 Recipes for the Uric Acid-free Diet. By Mrs. John J. 
Webster and Mrs, F. W. Jessop. 3s. 6d. net. (Churchill.) 

Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. By Lafcadio Hearn. Popular Edition, 3s. 64. 
net. (Gay & Bird.) 

SS 

NOTICE TO CONTRIBU1ORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES,—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


SR 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
AT HOME, 


Twelve months - £1 8s; 2d. 
Six months - - : - 14s. 1d, 


Three months : - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 198. od, 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - : gs. -gd. 


The above rates do not iticlude eatra numbers, 


: Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


Pest Oilice. 1903. ‘ 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster. Bank": or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietot’s of ‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. — 


qal= TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; - 
W. iH. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway. Bockstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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A Romantic Marriage.—The runaway 
marriage of Lord Malden, the eldest son 


of Lord Essex, has caused 
quite a commotion in the 
fashionable world. No one 


knew anything of his attach- 
ment to Miss Freeman, who 
is the handsome daughter 
of a small country gentle- 
man, except his stepmother, 
who has done her best to 
smooth matters over for the 
young people, with the result 
that the relatives have now 
agreed to accept the inevi- 


table. The Essex family is 
an old but not a_ very 
wealthy one. The present 
countess is an American and 
one of the prettiest and 
most popular women in 
society. Cassiobury Park, 
the family seat in Hertford- 
shire, is one of the show 


places of England. 


Royalty at Covent Garden. 
—The eight weeks autumn 
season which opened on 
Thursday night began with 
Puccini's La Bohéme. In the 
royal box sat the Prince 
and Princess of Wales with 
Prince Francis of Teck and 
Prince Alexander of Teck. 
Earl de Grey sat with them 


for a short time and the 
Countess of Airlie and Sir 
William Carrington were in 
attendance during the evening. 
The Duke d'Orléans and the 


Marquise d’Hautpoiil were earty 
arrivals. Among those who 
had stalls were the Duchess of 
St. Albans, the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, Lord and Lady Brassey, 
the Marchioness of Anglesey, 
Lady Hood, and Lord Grim- 
thorpe. There was even more 
enthusiasm on the second night 
when Verdi’s Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera was performed. 


A Madame Melba Concert. 
—A delightful little entertain- 
ment was given by the Gramo- 
phone and Typewriter Company 
of 21, City Road, the 
afternoon in the Pinafore Room 


other 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 


Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein- 

Sonderburg - Gliicksburg, _who becomes 

Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha this day 

week. She was born at Griinholz in 
December, 1885 


Whate’er men do, os say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stev/e. 


NEXT WEEK AT GLUCKSBURG 
Duke of Sax 


Prince Leopold Charles, 


of the Savoy Hotel. 
decry the gramophone because now and 


Coburg-Gotha, who is the son of our King's 
brother, Prince Leopold Duke of Albany, 


and grandson of Queen Victoria. 
twenty-one years of age 


He 


MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD’S ST. AMANT 


Who gained a popular victory over the French horse, Gouyernant, in the £10,000 
Jockey Club Stakes at Newmarket on Thursday 


is 


Foolish people who 
again they have been an- 
noyed by some — talking 
machine of antique make in 
the streets or elsewhere 
should’ have been present at 
this entertainment and they 
would ‘have had to rescind 
all their old views. Primarily 
it was a Melba concert, and 
several of Madame Melba’s 
records were given; not only 
her songs from the operas 
but such familiar subjects as 
“Home, Sweet Home” and 
“Come back to Erin.” Ultra- 
musical people unfamiliar 
with the gramophone who 
were present admitted their 
astonishment, which was 
enhanced when -the voices of 
Signor Caruso and the late 
Signor Tamagno were also 
heard. It was really a 
magnificent concert. 


A Morbid Taste.—Since 
the finding of Miss Money's 
body in a_ railway tunnel, 
which the daily papers have 
worked up into such a won- 
drous tale of crime and mys- 
tery, the sensational appetite 
of the public has taken some 
curious forms. The last- 
known place at which Miss 
Money was seen alive was at 

a sweets shop near Clapham 
Junction, where she bought a 


box of chocolate. Since this 
fact became known the shop 
has been crowded with cus- 
tomers eager to buy a box of 


the same chocolate which Miss 
Money purchased on the even- 
ing When she met her-death.. I 
suppose it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and the 
owner of. the shop. probably 
considers that he deserves some 
compensation for being pestered 
with questions by reporters and 
other inquisitive busybodies. 
Meanwhile the mystery may 
now be relegated to the long 
list of the undiscovered, a falsi- 
fication of the saying, ‘“ Murder 
will out.” 


The Rey. Frank Stone of the Sea- 


men's Mission, who charges Mr. 
Kerry with not delivering what the 
latter called, ‘‘a lot of old rubbish” 


Mr. Kerry's yacht, the Pandora 


THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE MISSIONARY —A LIVELY CASE _ IN THE 


LAW COURTS 


Al 


Mr. T. C. Kerry, who has Leen 
charged in the courts with not deliver- 
ing cargo to the in 


Tristan da Cunha 


missionaries 
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The 


Luxury on the Sea. 
—The inhabitants of 
the world should be 
getting nearer to one 
another when such 
vessels as the Amerika 
are built. The old 
idea of a ship in which 
you had to get across 
the sea “somehow” 
has never been more 
effectively set aside 
than here, where you 
have actually att the 
comforts of a first-class 
hotel. These comforts 
have indeed been con- 
spicuous for years in 
some measure on all 
the great Atlantic 
liners, and even on the 
vessels that run be- 
tween Wales and 
Dublin. But the cul- 
minating point is 
surely to be found in 
the Amerika, on board 
which you have an 
elaborate restaurant 
where you can obtain 
everything da la carte 
asin any good hotel. 
Then there is a fine 
oid Dutch fireplace in 
the oak smoking-room 
which gives the sug- 
gestion of a luxurious 
home, and perhaps the 
same suggestion is 
given even more 
strikingly by the nur- 
sery, which is tho- 
roughly well padded 
so that the little ones 
m-y tumble about to 
their hearts’ content, 
decorated, _ moreover, 
with dainty nursery 
pictures. The Amerika 
is 6go ft. in length and 
has a displacement of 


41,000 tons; it. was 
built for the  well- 
known Hamburg- 


American Line. 


} 


‘6s Amerika °°-—-The 
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Byron, NY. 


THE NEW HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER, ‘‘ AMERIKA” 


The Amerika is the largest ship <float, o immense, indeed, that her various apartments partake more of 
the nature and accommodation of rcoms in a palace ashore than of the scant facilities of ordinary ships’ 
cabins. The Amerika was built at Belfast by Harland and Wolff and has been elaborately furnished and 
d-corated by Waring and Gillow of London. She makes her maiden trip from Hamburg to New York to-day 


A FLOATING GRILLROOM-—THE LATEST FEATURE IN OCEAN TRAVEL 


Biggest Ocean Liner Afloat. 


From Battleship to 
Yacht.—The men who 
have fitted out the 
Renown so luxuriously 
for the use of the 


Prince and Princess 
are quite on their 
mettle. The last time 


the big battleship was. 
turned into a pleasure 
yacht was when the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught made their 
Eastern trip in 1902, 
and the work was then 
doneat Malta. It was. 
very cleverly done too,. 
for the Maltese work- 
men have both taste 
and ingenuity. The 
whole alterpart of the 
vessel was turned into: 
dainty apartments, the 
steel floors being 
covered with cork 
before the carpets were 
laid, and the rooms. 
painted in white and 
gold with mahogany 
fittings. The Duke 
and Duchess found her 
a yery comfortable 
ship, though the up- 
holstery was in danger 
as she left Genoa alter 
taking her distin- 
guished passengers or 
board—a huge barge: 
took fire and bore 
down upon her blazing 
until the two almost 
collided. The Renown, 
however, came. olf 
without a scorch. It 
is to be hoped that no 
such misfortune will 
befall her during the 
coming cruise. One of 
the most interesting 
features of the present 
alterations is the adap- 
tation of the 6-in. 
gun casemates as 
cabins for the executive. 
officers. 


Byron, N.Y. 


The magnificent Amerika has been fitted up with a sumptuous a Ja carte restaurant as an alternative to the usual claw-hammer typ2 
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Am Exceedingly Pretty Girl im a Pretty Play. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS ROSA LIND IS iN THE CHORUS IN “THE SPRING CHICKEN” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE 
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An Arctic Ship that had an Exciting Voyage. 


Lost for Sixteen Months.—The barque, 
Stork, is the subject of the hour, having 
almost eclipsed the horrible tunnel tragedy. 
The Stork belongs to the Hudson Bay 
Company and sailed from the West India 
Docks in June, 1904, bound for North-West 
Canada. On the return journey they got 
frozen into the ice off the ent.ance to 
Hudson Strait. The crew seemed to 
have a choice of deaths—to be crushed 
by ice, to be drowned, or to die of 
starvation. However, after ten months 
imprisonment in the ice, building them- 
selves huts and living on wild rabbits 
and other hunted food, the Stork got 
free again and is once more safe in 
harbour in the West India Dock. 

The ‘‘Vivisection Rabbit.”—There 
has just died in Vienna a woman who 
earned her living by being vivisected. 
For over twenty years she had been 
used as a subject for anatomical ex- 
periments, and ‘her services were in 
great demand by most eminent sur- 
geons. Owing to the control she had 
over her respiratory organs she allowed 
herself to be freely operated on without 
the use of anzsthetics, and would 
describe to the surgeons and students 
the sensations she felt. She used to 
call on well-known doctors each day 
carrying a small black reticule con- 
taining such objects as needles, marbles, 
and pins which were passed through 
her nostrils or.ears for experiments. 

Divorce in Burma.—There is some- 
thing to be said for Burma. if the 
Burmese husband and the Burmese wife 
come to the conclusion that they have 
injudiciously increased’ the marriage 
rate their procedure is simple and direct. 
The wife does not go to her solicitor 
but to the tallow chandler. From him 
she obtains two little candles. She and 
her husband sit down on the floor, 
placing the candles between them ; 
one candle. represents the husband 
and one the wife. They are lighted at the 
same moment, and ‘the owner of the one 
which goes out first leaves the house, 
taking only his or her clothes, while the 
owner of the more-enduring candle. re- 
mains, also the owner of the house and 
all that it contains. The wife has the 
selection of the candles. 


LONDON'’S OLDEST VOTER 


K nsington possesses the oldest voter in London, pro- 

bally the oldest in the country, in Mr. John Macpherson 

of Acklam Road, who is in his 105th year. Mr. Mac- 

pherson’s claim for a parliamentary vote has just been 
allowed by the revising barrister 


and was posted as ‘‘ missing.” 


An Interesting Figure—The [impress 
of Japan is an interesting and intellectual 
woman and has done much towards the 
furthering of Western ideas in Japan. 
Though two years older than the Mikado 
she was married when little more than a 
child so long ago as 1868. Her name is 


Haruko, and she is the daughter of a noble 


THE “STORK” LYING IN THE WEST INDIA DOCKS 


This vessel was iczbound at Charlton Island in the Arctic circle 
She had £70,000 worth of furs 


on board 


of the highest rank. A curious indication 
of the sacredness in which the Imperial 
personages are held in Japan is shown 
by an incident which occurred when it was 
determined the Court ladies should adopt 
European dress. The profane hands of a 
dressmaker could not be allowed to touch 
the person of the Empress, consequently 
there was much difficulty in getting clothes 
to fit her Royal Highness. Eventually 
it was decided that a Court lady should 
pose as a model until the garments were 
eradually made to fit. 


Count Witte’s Ambition. —The American 
journals recently have had no words too 
strong to express their appreciation of the 
diplomatic ability of Count Witte. Their 
enthusiasm, however, has not been shared 
by all. For instance, the Marquis de 
Castellane considers Count Witte an ambi- 
tious man of no ordinary type. “ He re- 
minds us,” says the marquis, “‘of that 
melancholy pilgrim in 1870, M. Thiers.” 
He is accused of preparing the way for his 
accession to the presidency of the future 
Russian republic which numbers of people 
—diplomats, politicians, and publishers— 
prognosticate as a certainty. 


Press Office for the Vatican.—Pope Pius 
X. contemplates founding an official press 
news office in the Cancellaria Palace for 
supplying Vatican news to correspondents 
The idea was suggested to him by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, and is likely to save the 
Holy Father much of the annoyance he 
now experiences through the circulation 
of unfounded rumours and the presenta- 
tion of views inimical to the Vatican 
interests. 
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A Careful Duke.—The Duke of West- 
minster has one peculiarity which often 
seriously embarrasses his less wealthy 
friends. He never by any chance has any 
money in his pocket. The other day the 
duke went up to London from Eaton Hall to 
do a day’s shopping. He met in town an 
intimate but impecunious friend and the two 

spent the day together in a hansom 

cab. The shopping presented no difh- 
culties as the duke has unlimited credit, 
but. at the end of the day lis grace 
turned to his friend with the remark, 
“fm awfully sorry, old chap, but I 
have not a penny on me.”” And so the 
impecunious one “gave up” to the 
extent of 25s. The duke, of course, 
promised to settle up the next day, but 
three days passed and the impecunious 
friend still waited for the money. 

Finally he sent his grace a bill in this 

form: “For the privilege of driving 

with a duke in a hansom, 25s.” He 
got his money by return of post. 


The Cutlers’ Mystery. — There is 
something of the City Guilds anda little 
of the secret society about the Sheffield 
Cutlers’ Company. It feasts hugely 
after its master cutler is installed, and 
before the installation eats a mysterious 
compound called ‘ browis” with cere- 
monies that are equally mysterious. No 
Sheffielder will reveal what ‘ browis”’ 
is, even if he knows. That fine - old 
octogenarian, Sir Frederick Mappin, 
ought to know for he has eaten his 
“browis” many a time. He was 
master cutler himself in 1855 and has 
been at most of the installations since, 
though I believe he was not present 
when the new master cutler, Mr. Robin- 
son, was installed last week. 

In the Breach.—If a rupture should 
come between France and Morocco the 
world will hear of General Lyantey. 
Already he is the man in the breach. 
He has charge of all the French troops 

on the frontier, where he has a delicate task 
in distinguishing the Sultan’s own bandits 
from the rival sort. As generals go he is 
a young man, yet he has been ten years 
pioneering with General Gallieni in Mada- 
gascar, where he has learned how to 
manage te natives. He has many friends 
and a still greater number of admirers. 


McMurray 


B. B. KIERAN—THE AUSTRALIAN SWIMMER 


Mr. Kieran during his stay in this country has carried 
off the one furlong, quarter-mile, 500 yd., and half-mile 
campionships of England, and took second place in the 
mile race. He also won the swimming championship of 
Sweden. He sailed for Australia on Friday last 
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England’s Smallest Postmistress and Oldest Postmaster. 


E,. Abrahams, 


THE SMALLEST DWELLING-HOUSE IN 
ENGLAND 


The Smallest House.— In the little town 
of Conway, North Wales, may be seen the 
smallest inhabited house in the country. 
{t is built under the old town AY alt and is 
composed of a sitting-room, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
in size, making up the Bacall floor, and a 
tiny bedroom above, reached: through a 
hole in the ceiling of the living- 
room. Our picture of it shows its sole 
occupant standing in the doorway, 
and Iam quite sure the lady w ould 
not change the little house, in which 
she has spent so many happy years, 
fora royal palace. 


The Smallest Postmistress.—The 
postmistress of Pendleton, near 
Clitheroe at the foot of Pendle, the 
hill beloved so much by Lancashire 
people and the scene .of. many of 
the stirring incidents in Ainsworth’s 
Lancashire Witches, holds the dis- 
tinction of having the smallest post- 
mistress in England if not in the 
world, and moreover, although this 
genial little lady has handled the 
royal mails for upwards of twenty 
years at Pendleton Post Office yet 
she has never been in a railway’ 
train ; although within sound of the 
railway she has always been content 
to enjoy her holidays afoot, which is 
quite remarkable in these days of 
cheap fares, when almost the poorest 
may enjoy an occasional little trip 
in the train. 


The Oldest Postmaster.—The 
position of the oldest \orking post- 
master in England is claimed by 
Mr. William Kenward of Wivels- 
field, near Hayward’s Heath. - He is 
eighty-five years of age and has held 
the position of postmaster and parish 
clerk for sixty years. He is an en- 
thusiastic cricketer and remembers 
seeing Dr. W. G. Grace bowled by 
Wisden in his first match for Surrey. 


Royal Children ‘‘En Voyage.”—Prince 
Edward and his brother next in age, Prince 
Albert, have very decided views concerning 
their position as the senior members of the 
Prince of Wales’s family. They have 
their own tutors and practically their own 
establishment, and now they rarely travel 
with “the children.” But there was a 
moment of. awful suspense at Ballater 
Station, when just as they were following 
Princess Mary into the cosy parlour car 
with shaded reading lamp that waited for 
their father someone whisked them off 
towards the rear part of the train, where 
a trio of royal babies, two tiny toddlers, 
and the third, Prince John, in arms, were 
already being put to bed by their nurses. 
Fortunately the mistake was discovered 
and Prince Edward’s dignity was saved. 
At a’word the two little “ kilties” were 
back jumping in beside the Prince of 
Wales, and next moment Prince Edward 
with a courtesy already characteristic of 
him had his head out of the window and 
was shaking hands with Dr. Hendry, 
doctor on the Balmoral estates. 


Prince Edward at Church.—Going to 
church at Crathie is a great institution 
among the children of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they are in the 
Highlands, especially when they can sit 
beside the King and the Prince in the front 
pew to the right of the chancel. The first 
Sunday in October was the one occasion 
when this was possible as it was the 
King’s first Sunday at Balmoral, the 
Prince’s last at Abergeldie. So there were 
three generations that day in the royal 
pew, all of them, too, in Highland dress, 
for even the golden- haired Princess Mary, 
who was proudly perched in the King’s 
own high-backed seat in the centre of the 
pew—the one lady among all the dis- 
tinguished men on that side. “of the transept 
—wore a short tartan skirt with green coat 
and green cap with quills. 


WIVELSFIELD - 


POST OFFICE 


WILLIAM KENWARD OF WIVELSFIELD 
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W. N. Knowles 
THE SMALLEST POSTMISTRESS IN THE 
COUNTRY 


And his Sister, Princess Mary.—Both 
she and her brothers were good as gold 
all through the service and sermon, only 
looking round occasionally to see if any 
special friends from Balmoral were there, 
and watching with childlike curiosity when 
“the bag” was carried round. Prince 
Edward, who takes himself very seri- 
ously, looked the dearest, solemnest 
small boy as he sat at the far end 
of the pew from the King with an 
air of aloofness from the others, 
the sun shining through the chancel 
on his well-brushed golden hair and 
thoughtful, boyish face. A bust of 
Queen Victoria is placed just over 
the royal pew, and to some of us it 
seemed as if the sculptured face 
smiled approval on this great-grand- 
son after her own heart—dignified, 
serious, and fully aware of his 
position and its responsibilities. 


Bridge in the Boxes.—In this 
country bridge is a craze—in Paris 


it isa passion. Fashionable grown- 
ups not only play night and day at 


home ;' when they go to the theatre 
they gamble all the time in their 
boxes instead of watching the play 


on the stage. Perhaps the children 
of. the smart set benefit—or the 
reverse- from this obsession of their 
elders—they are taken to the theatre 
to sit in front and serve as a screen 
for - the gamble rs. -The average 
french play is not meat for minors 
but~no doubt they 
actors, however, do not. Children, 
they say, cannot appreciate full- 
blown art, and the full-blown artist 
cannot play properly unless he is 
appreciz te d by a crowd that is:com- 
petent to judge. Hence the French 
drama is in danger. If this‘goes on 
the world will be left with only the 
tamer English variety. 


enjoy it; the 
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The Autumn Golf Medal at St. Andrews. 


The Blue Ribbon of Former Days.— 
Time was when the autumn medal of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club was 
the blue ribbon of golf. Slightly dimmed 
though its glory be by the amateur 
championship, still the winning of the 
premier medal of the premier golf club isa 
task that none but the very best may 
successfully essay. Nor is the reason far 
to seek; for no other medal is there such 
a field of talent. This year, indeed, there 
were no fewer than ninety players out of a 
field of 150 who were ‘scratch or better.” 
There were notable exceptions, it is true, 
in the persons of Messrs. R. Maxwell, Horace 
Hutchinson, and W. E. Fairlie, otherwise 
the whole golfing galaxy of the club was 
represented. There was an added interest 
to this medal in that it was the first 
played since the making of those new 
bunkers, so repugnant to. the professionals, 
so maligned by the golfing scribes, but so 
harmless and unobtrusive to the ordinary 
straight driver. 


MR. A. 


The First Drive. —The medal day woke 


dull and cheerless with a_ biting wind 
from the north-east presaging rain. “A 
typical St. Andrews medal day,’ was 


the universal comment, and it is indeed 
curious how often the elements, take 
counsel together to produce their very 
worst for this event. Punctually at nine 
o'clock the newly-elected captain, Colonel 
Kinloch, drove off the first ball, thereby, 
according to long custom, challenging 
the world to compete with him for the 


Queen Adelaide medal, the only medal 
in the universe which is won in one 
stroke. A shrewd blow it was though 


slightly pulled. And then began a long 
procession of golfing pilgrims, almost all 
nervously anxious to get that first shot, in 
view of the club windows, successfully 
away. A most terrifying shot it is, and 
many a golfer heaves a sigh of relief as he 
sees his ball well over the road. 


Rain and Bad Scoring.—According to 
a recent rule the players were divided 
into two classes commonly known as 


“the sheep” and “the. goats,” and the 
spin of the coin determines which shall 
go first. This year the long handicap 
men (“ goats ”’) went first, so it was not 
till well on in the day that the first couple 
who had a chance of winning started out. 
Then the rain that threatened as the cap- 
tain drove off came on, and those starting 
between ten and one o'clock hada good 
drenching. Then the rain stopped but 
the wind got up, so altogether it was a 
pretty bad scoring day. No one expected 
a record, and yet one turned up, for no 
fewer than four players tied for the medal 
with a score of 84. With such a field this 
was a disappointing result. True, the day 
was bad, but the rain had taken tle keen- 
ness from the greens, and the first-class 
players should have been able to use the 
wind both going out and coming in. 


Mr. Guy Campbell. — The four who 
tied were the amateur champion, Mr. 
A. G. Barry, Captain W. Burn, Mr. Guy 


Campbell, and Mr..J. A. Shaw. Of these 
probably Mr. Guy Campbell did the best 


work. Mr. Campbell, who is perhaps 
better known as a cricketer than a 
golfer—for he was captain of the Eton 
eleven last year—went out against a 


strong wind in the remarkable score of 38. 
He was fortunate at the first hole, where 
from a very long but fearfully pulled tee 
shot he topped his second, but the ball 
jumped the burn near the stone bridge; 
he put his third on the green and holed 
his putt. After that all went well with 
himy till the twelfth hole. Possibly his 
score frightened him, for the medal by that 
time must have loomed very big ; anyhow 
he missed an easy putt, and nothing went 
right again. At the last hole he per- 
petrated a wonderful pull on to the ladies’ 
links from the tee and consequently took 
6 to the hole. 


The Amateur Champion.— Mr. Barry 
also had a chance of a good score. Out 
in 43 (not very good for an amateur 
champion) he began to show his true 
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form coming in, and had an average 
of fours up to the sixteenth, including a 
fine 4 at the long hole. Then, for no 
reason whatever, he was seized with put- 
ting paralysis. On the sixteenth green in 

2 he fooled about the hole till it cost him 
6. He did the seventeenth in 5, and so 
was left with a 5 to win. Unfortunately 
he moved his ball in addressing his second 
shot and that seemed to put him off, for 
he shied badly and was ultimately rather 
lucky to hole out in 6. At present Mr, 
Barry is probably the test amateur play- 
ing, and as he is only twenty he is likely 
to be heard of for some time to come. 
He is going up to Cambridge in October, 
and his presence will prob ably do Cam- 
bridge golf a lot of good. 


The Other Players.—Captain Burn, 
who though resident all the year in St. 
Andrews very rarely plays a round (his 
time being occupied with matters apper- 
taining to the sea), had in the meantime 


A. Downie 


G. BARRY, THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION, WINNING THE AUTUMN MEDAL AT ST. ANDREWS 


been playing a very steady round; he 
was very unlucky to be bunkered at six- 
teenth off a very good tee shot, but he 
made amends by holing a 12- ft. putt at 
the last hole for a 4. Mr. Shaw, who also 
returned an-84, had a wonder ful sequence 
of holes in the middle of his round. 
Starting with a 4 at the seventh hole he 
did the next holes in the following figures : 


35 3, 45 3) 3) 4: 


The Final Day’s Golf.— The four 
players who tied played off the next day 
when the weather conditions were very 
much more favourable, with the result 
that Mr. Barry won with a score of 
83. At one time it seemed as if he was 
going to doa wonderful score, for he began 
by doing the first four Holes IMDS) VIZ, 
4, 4, 4, 3, but again the sixteenth cost him 
6, and he missed an easy putt fora 4 at 
the last hole. Mr. Barry's victory confirms 
the running in the amateur championship, 
and it is right and fitting that the amateur 
champion should win the autumn medal 
at St. Andrews. 
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Shearing Dogs by Motor im the Streets of Paris. 


A Disappearing Industry.—Forty years 
ago on the country roads in Ireland the 
vendors of heath brooms were frequent 
wayfarers. You may drive for miles there 
now without seeing one. Heath broom- 


making is a dying industry in Ireland; ” 


the Sassenach broom is driving out the 
native article. The fatter was made of 
long branches of heath with the green 
head and sometimes the flagrant blossom 
left intact, the long stripped 
stems being beund together 
by a band of split brier. 
The men who sold them 
made them as a rule, and 
like the broomseller in the 
old story generally stole the 
materials. They were a 
humorous lot of gipsyfolk 
these Irish “ besom-makers.”’ 
| remember one at a county 
petty sessions keeping the 
bench in a roar with his 
quaint answers. ‘ What 
are ye?” asked the chair- 
man. “A shmall timber 
merchant, yer warshup.” 
“A what?” said his wor- 
ship. “ Och, the same as yer 
gran'father, yer honour,” 
quoth Paddy, ‘a besom- 
maker.” 


Seven Thousand Hours 
Admiring themselves. — 
Statisticians in Germany 
have been utilising the silly 
season by calculating what 
portion of a woman's life 
is spent in looking at her- 
selfina mirror. She begins 
as a rule at six years. 
From six to ten she has a daily average of 
seven minutes, from ten to fifteen she de- 
votes fifteen minutes to her glass, at twenty 
she spends quite thirty minutes admiring 
herself, and over twenty a whole hour. 
The Statisticians are tactful enough not to 
say when’a lady begins to take less interest 
in her personal appearance, but women over 
sixty years do not, they say, spend more 
than ten minutes daily at their mirrors. 
All this time reckoned up amounts to 
7,000 hours, or about 


ten months, at the 
mirror. Men are com- 
puted to spend or 
waste seven months 
at the same occupa- 
tion. 


A Love Letter 2,200 
Years Old.—A_ brick 
recently discovered in 
the excavations being 
made on the site of the 
ancient city of Babylon 
turned out to bea love 
missive 2,000 years old. 
The writer was named 
Giniel, and his letter 


was addressed to a 
young woman named 


Kasbuya, which means 
“little sheep.” Ias- 
buya was sojourning 
at a country villa, and 
the writer shows his 
anxiety to know when 
his sweetheart would 
return to Babylon. 
The writing is full of 
allectionate expres- 
but contains 
nothing to confirm the 
fame of Babylon as a 
dissolute city. 


sions 


motor for shearing dogs. 


The Multitude of Counsellors. —Oflicial 
life in Morocco is notoriously insecure, 
and success in it usually leads to a cata- 
strophe. Our protégé, E1 Menebhi, is again 
in trouble, for his royal and fickle master 
has once more put some of his relatives 
under lock and key. These swift and un- 
expected coups d'état remind one of the 
Moorish ex - Minister's own opinion of 
he came over a few 


Parliament when 


A DOG-SHEARING NOVELTY IN PARIS 


years ago to congratulate King Edward. 
“ Allah!” he cried when he got a glimpse 
of Westminster Palace, ‘what a_build- 
ing! What is it for?” He was told that 
six hundred and more of our wise men 
met there night after night to unsettle the 
affairs of the nation. ‘Six hundred!” he 
cried. “ How do vou get anything done ? 


_ My master settles everything himself.” In 


the multitude of counsellors, oh Menebhi, 
there is personal safety. 


THE 


INQUIRING GAZE OF THE NEW APOLLO 


Apollo is the latest orang-outang settler at the Regent's Park Zoological Gardens. 
and seems to be unusually large about the head, hands, and feet. 
hair, and his face bears an uncanny likeness to that of a negro. 
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The Marriage Handicap.—The bitter 
cry of the great unwed is feebly heard 
from time to time in this country in the 
slack season, but in America the official 
statistician takes it up and enforces it. 
“Middle-class matrimony,” he says, “has 
practically disappeared.” The demand 
for heiresses, it seems, continues, but the 
woman who has to depend upon her 
future husband to keep her and a possible 
family has no matrimonial 
chance in the market. The 
wealthy may wed and the 
working classes, but the 
handicap of marriage 
oppresses all between. 
Men will not marry a house- 
hold drudge to share the 
drudgery, nor will women 
welcome the suitor who 
cannot afford a retinue of 
servants. I say retinue of 
servants advisedly, for the 
single maid-of-all-work is 
almost as extinct as the 
dodo. Servants prefer to 
go where there is profuse 
housekeeping and where 
one person’s work is shared 
amongst a dozen. Mar- 
riage, in fact, is a commer- 
cial partnership in which 
man and wile pool earn- 
ings or else a fashionable 


festivity maintained out 
of the wife’s fortune and 
the husband’s income. till 


divorce doth them part. 


On the banks of the Seine recently considerable surprise has been caused by a perambulating 
The engine is 2} h.p. and can shear six dogs an hour. 
little doubt that before long this means of dog-clipping will be generally adopted 


A Dreyfus Title. — M. 
Edward Dreyfus, the cousin 
of the famous captain of 
that name, has just obtained from the King 
of Spain the authorisation to take the title 
of Count de Premio Real, He inherits 
the title through his wife, who belongs to 
the house of Gonzales. It is customary 
in Spain, under certain conditions, for a 
husband to take the territorial name of 
his wife and add it to his own, but such 
assumptions are not readily accepted in 
France by those who hold- their titles 
direct from distinguished ancestors. 


There is 


Nest in a Railway 
Car. — The © station- 
master of Lassigny was. 
walking beside a train 
that was filling up prior 
to starting when he 
suddenly heard a chirp- 
ing from one of the 
freight cars. Looking 
closer he perceived just 
beneath the floor of a 
car a nest containing 
five tiny birds not yet 
covered with feathers 
but whose wide-open 
mouths demonstrated 
their anxious desire for 
food. The station- 
master presently saw 
the mother, a nightin- 
gale, bringing food to 
her offspring. The 
mother bird, which at 


first travelled with her 

children on the car and 

was tireless in her 

attentions, now re- 

mains at Lassigny, and 

every time the train 

comes to the station 

He is about 3 ft. high ‘SHE Teappears — with 

His body is covered with long woolly her bea k full of 

He comes from Singapore dainties 
b2 
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The Bran Pie—* Journalistic Jealousy.” 


he young lions of The Daily Telegraph have been rudely 
roused from the rejoicings of their jubilee by the savage 
attacks of a contemporary on the authenticity and accuracy ‘of 
the telegram that gave the first detailed account of the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan. To an impartial observer like myself who 
views both dailies—for why should I affect to ignore that the 
other paper involved is the Daily Mail ?—with equal admiration 
and takes both in it would seem that honours are easy in the 
conflict. While the D. T. has produced much evidence of its 
telegram having been received from someone either an eye- 
witness of part of the fight or in possession of information from 
such witness or witnesses, the D. M. (these abbreviations are 
consistent with the highest respect) has apparently shown some 
rather glaring inaccuracies and discrepancies in the details of 
the thr illing but unverified story.. 


fter all, inaccuracy is no 
proof of the narrative 
being fictitious or even emanat- 
ing from one who saw nothing 
of the battle. A naval officer 
hurriedly writing down his im- 
pressions. of a big sea fi ght, of 
which he- himself could see but 
little without frightful _ risk, 
would probably be wildly wrong 
in many of lis details before he 
had had time to correct his im- 
pressions. by comparing notes 
with. fellow officers on other 
ships. We know how very 
differently reporters of differing 
political views see the details 
of a “scene” in Parliament. 
What would their accounts be 
like if each had to look through 
a rivet-hole in a boiler while 


several. brawny smiths were : Bran 
hammering the other rivets?. C®XTON'S FIRST MODEL—NOW 


Thisis not unlike the position 
of an officer in a modern naval 
battle. We know that in the 
Battle of the Japan Sea not a few Russians went mad with the 
noise and slaughter, and the less hardly-tried Japanese had to 
plug their ears with cotton and bathe their eyes with borax water. 


{ ye-witnesses of a battle are generally very hard to reconcile. 
Few battles in history have left so many original state- 
ments of eye-witnesses as Waterloo, and in the case of few is 
there such hopeless dispute among historians on important 
features of the struggle. The. formation in which the Guard 
advanced for the last attack has been debated with much heat 
and argument for many years and is not conclusively settled 
yet. Now a respectable remnant of the Guard survived the 
fight and.so did a far larger proportion of the regiments that 
met it and came to very close quarters w ith it, yet all the narra- 
tives fail to decide with convincing force the problem whethera 
fev thousand men advanced in one column or in two or in four 
or five squares, or how and by whom they were beaten. 


one that all 
If 


ut the moral of the dispute of the dailies is 
journalists and the public also may well lay to heart. 

(as seems likely) The Daily ee 
graph was led into publishing 
narrative—very possibly w tittan 
in perfect good faith—of what 
in various respects. never hap- 
pened or happened otherwise, 
the blame lies with journals 
that try to. secure, and readers 
that rush to read, rather early 
news than true news. The 
morbid taste for the first and 
most sensational account of any 
event is a very great evil anda 
Legetter of evils. It is not 
necessary to. most of us to have 
the news of an event sooner 
than anybody else or as soon as 
anybody; it is uecessary to 
know the real facts of any 
matter that concerns us. The 
craving for the first intelligence 
results. in Our never know- 
ing what has happened and 
often in our thinking we 
know a good deal that never 
happened. 


THE TONGS OR 


IN THE WATER TOWER AT CHESTER. 


This forerunner of the now elaborate printing machine was originally set up in the 
Almonry of Westminster 


IRON COLLARS AT. CRIEFF 


An interesting relic of twelfth-century punishment fixed into. a sandstone pillar 
close by the Town Hall of Crieff in Perthshire 
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‘Tre smart journalist is not generally of an meee temper 

nor is he used to w eighing evidence ; as a rule he would 
not make.a good judge any more than the average judge would 
make a good journalist, though some have been known to try. 
He is ees with the desire: of forestalling other smart 
journalists by early information or eclipsing them by sensational 
detail. When he hears a story, a rumour, he does not wait to 
verily it; he prints it.. When he hears one side of a dispute he 
does not wait to ask for the case on the other side but prints 
the necessarily prejudiced version. The public reads the first 
account of the event, the first statement of the case, and does 
not trouble to read any more; it makes up what it is in the 
habit of calling its mind. Public opinion, or what passes under 
that lofty name, is often like the indicator of a maximum regis- 
tering thermometer ; it records 
the highest heat of the day's 
journalism and stays there long 
alter the mercury of the press 
has sunk to the cooler tem- 
perature of common sense and 
accuracy. 


he printing press is a use- 
* ful auxiliary to human 
thought; it is not a substitute 


for reason or knowledge. There 
are hundreds of items of news 
published yearly, monthly, 
weekly, if not daily, that’a fair 
general education and the habit 
of weighing evidence would 
show at once to be baseless. 
There are other explanations or 
comments on items of news 
that to educated readers prove 
the enormous nescience of those 
who affect to instruct their 
reacdlers—readers less ignorant 
than their teachers, since they 
do not pretend to know any- 
thing. For instance, quite re- 
cently a report has been going 
the rounds that some engineer is about to try to recover money 
from the wreck of a British vessel in Balaclava Harbour, a vessel 
sunk by Russian batteries during the Crimean War. The amount 
of ignorance of history compressed into that simple statement is 
fearful tocontemplate. The great storm that sunk transports and 
storeships in and near Balaclava Harbour was the chief cause, 
next to official mismanagement, of the misery of the Crimean 
winter. Another cause of that misery was the distance of 
Balaclava from the front, only a few miles, but too far to 
travel through seas of mud. Nobody unacquainted with these 
facts could be said to know anything about the Crimean War. 
Fa Heaven's sake let our journalists give up trying to 

forestall each other in date or outstrip each other in 
sensation. Let them try to be accurate, to verify their state- 
ments, to keep somebody on their- papers who really knows 
something, or knows where to look for accurate information. 
We need less hurry and more judgment, otherwise we may 
come to the state of some countries where reports are delibe- 
rately invented with little or no foundation in fact, either to 
act on public opinion or to get 
credit for enterprise and graphic 
description. We need to make 
it clear to ourselves and others 
that there is no merit in telling 
a lie a day or two before any- 
body else has either lied or told 
the truth about the same matter. 
Most of us can wait a day for 
accurate information if we can 
be reasonably sure that it is 
accurate. 


Oh great D. M, and great D, T,, 
Both’ dear, in all but price, to me, 
Do not with angry satire damn 
Each other’s early telegram; 

This will not help your wondrous 


sale, 
Oh Telegraph and Daily Mail, 


In friendly rivalry unite 

To get your news not raw but 
right, 

And take a reader’s kindly hint 

To verify before you print; 

Then will no cynic dare to laugh 

At Mail or Daily Telegraph, 


H. Watkes 


R. Speedie, 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Jerry Builder (who has called round with reference to complaints of 
the thin walls) to Foreman: Can you hear me? 
Foreman: Yes, sir 


Jerry Builder: Can you see me? 
Foreman: No, sir 


Jerry Builder : Come along—next house 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By Fk. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THRESHOLD OF ST. BEES. 


AT THE 
Hs grace of Harlowe went astray 

several times on the road to the 
strange little fishing hamlet, but this 
made less difference to him in the 
saddle than to the poet in his travelling 
chaise. So it fell out that the duke 
was the first to reach a level plateau 
looking out far on the sea-line and 
bringing the apology for a road to an 
abrupt end. 

A shepherd was tending his flock 
on the misty downs, and to him the 
horseman said :— 

“Good morrow, my man; where's 
Cleeve ?”’ tossing pennies into the 
midst of the old man’s knitting with 
an accurate aim. 

“Yonder, your worship,” jerking a 
knotty thumb toward the edge of 
what seemed like a sheer precipice. 
“Thank’ee,’ clutching at the coppers 
with the greed of unaccustomed 
handling. ; 

Harlowe surveyed the prospect: with 
puzzled eyes, then put spur and was off. 

“Hold! hold! my lord!” screamed 
the aged shepherd at the top of his 
lungs. “No horse ever yet rid into 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


Cleeve. Hold! for your  lordship’s 
life,” and with his knitting ball twining 
around his spindle legs the shepherd 
hobbled after the traveller, calling as 
loudly as his. ninety years would 
permit. 

Harlowe .drew rein, turned in the 
seat, and put his hand to his ear. The 
wind was now lashing the sea into a 
fury of yeasty billows. 

“Humbly, my lord, ’ee must alight, 
tie ’ee horse here—I’ll mind it—and wi 
your lordship’s legs go on the gait to 


near a wayside inn. 
Lady Betty Wyndham ; 
put up at the inn. 
Charteris. 


really hurt. 


successful actress. 


His 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
wife ; 
and Lord Charteris and others 
Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved her, and in a struggle she imagines 
she has killed him with a dagger, 
Pamela leaves with Heathcote for London, 
makes her début at. Covent Garden, and becomes a 
Charteris reappears as one of her 
slaves, and Sir Thomas Trevor, who hates the theatre, 


Pulling his forelock in awe of the 
stranger the boy made answer, ‘“ Here 
he is, your worship, but all’s from home. 
Dame, host, and all gone up coast wi’ 
all the men and women folk to see ’ee 
wreck.” 

Harlowe, throwing him some coins, 
stopped before the “ Puss and Mug.” 
He entered the yard, knocked perfunc- 
torily, slipped the latch, went into the 
taproom, the parlour, mounted the 
twisting staircase, called at each door. 
No answer came ; all was still. 

Which room was hers? For he 
had no doubt that here she was, some- 
where about. He paused at one of 
the little doors and put his ear to the 
panel to catch, if might be, the rise and 
fall of her breathing. 

No; not a pulse or sigh, nor laughter 
nor sob. 

The urchin had been correct—the 
inn was empty. 

Harlowe came down to find the 
child open-mouthed on the step gazing 
at his money. 

“Who else went to see the wreck ?’ 

‘* All Cleeve savin’ me an’ the shep- 
herd up aloft wi’ sheep.” 

“Was there a stranger—a lady” 
—Harlowe hesitated a second for his 
description, “living at the inn? Did 
she go too?” 

The boy shook his head and_re- 
garded the strange gentleman with dull 
saucer-eyes, nor could any further word 
be wrenched from him. Truly there 
was no one else in Cleeve but this 
child, and he, it seemed, was more than 
half an idiot. 

All the little toy-houses empty, all 
the miniature gardens vacant, all the 
tortuous paths forsaken. Above, on 
the cliff, one could hear the tinkle of 


his niece and ward, 


though he is not 


Cleeve. No far’n a mile mMOre; but ct visits Pamela in her dressing-room to remonstrate, but the sheep-bells and the bleat of the 
deevil path, all pebbles. There be’s flirts with the charming actress, all unaware on whom lambs, here only the half-witted child 
sledges and donkeys for them as he lavishes his pretty speeches. Sir Thomas's wife and and Harlowe stood staring at each 
Rorneceet ha squire and likes o’ him and niece follow him to Covent Garden and are also imposed other 

his ladies—but rest’n us walks.” BEC DEE ace ee Ue acra Seneca Presently the boy shriéked with 


The duke dismounted the more 
readily that having now reached the 
edge of the escarpment he could look 
over and perceive no other fashion of 
entering the hamlet, which lay built 
on the dunes three hundred feet below 
where he stood. 

* An inn?” 

“Aye, my lord, the ‘Puss and Mug.’ Few ever comes to ‘t 
save the carrier and him leavin’ his cart yonder—see’t atop 0’ 


carrier's cart. 


the rock wall?—and fetchin’ down his goods on donkey’s 
back.” 
Harlowe nodded. The word, “carrier,” had sent the blood 


swirling through his veins magnificently. With a long, steady 
stride he pushed on down the curious ‘deep groove cut in the 
rocks which wound in and out like a fanciful ribbon until, the 
end nearly reached, he saw the hamlet of Cleeve at nearer 
range. 

A score or two of rude huts huddling in the midst of the 
sandhill, garden patches brilliant with the greens that no air 
like the salt breath of the ocean can produce, smoke curling 
from chimneys above thatched roofs, tiny crawling paths, 
meandering as the will of the sheep had led, a child, brow nas 
the stubble, kicking in a mound, creels, nets, fish- poles, lines 
scattered every where, boats at anchor, riding on the waves, or 
hauled up on the beach 


“Where's the inn?” he cried to the child. 


Then she makes herself known and arranges a meeting 
at Harlowe House for Christmas. 
morning after the family meeting at Covent Garden 
Pamela sets out alone for the village of Cleeve in a 
Charteris takes coach to Tamworth while 
Harlowe and Beauclerc speed towards Cleeve, each 
hoping to discover the retreat of the missing actress 


Jee 
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mindless laughter and went tumbling 
down to the beach, where he stood on 
his tow head and threw all his pence 
into the angry, lashing waves. 

The duke had a mind to swing 
out for the wreck. It was not visible, 


At sunrise on the 


but he could try first up the coast and 
then down. A moment later he decided 
against this plan. If Pam were here he did not wish to surprise 
her and come upon her suddenly in the midst of a company of 
louts. He sat down on the bench in the yard, a thousand 
thoughts crossing each other in his brain. 

The perturbation and suspense of it all now seemed to 
vanish. He felt in some way assured that Pamela was not far 
off. He had not touched mattress or pillow for the space of 
three days and nights; his eyelids drooped. Yet it was not 
slumber but a curious reverie wherein this man, always master 
of himself, gave rein to the illimitable fancies in which repressed 
natures at times indulge. 

In imagination he held Pamela in his arms—and she was 
willing, nay, coaxed her way nearer to his breast. He felt her 
sweet breath warm upon his throat and cheek, her soft arms 
clasped about his shoulder, her lips parting to whisper to him 
the most dear of all—a maid's confessions. 

She would promise to be his; to quit the stage for ever for 
his sake; to be the lady of his home and hearth; to come to 
him, away from every memory of the time when throngs could 
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gaze upon her for payment, to come into that safe, best: shelter 
that a man can give, a woman take, this side of Heaven. Aye, 
she would promise all of this, he knew it. To be his “to have 
and to hold.” The duke was not too much at his prayer book, 
but ever since he had met Pamela Congreve he had been 
reading the marriage ceremony, and to his way of thinking 
nothing had ever yet so expressed his own particular creed. 

To him the knowledge that the woman he loved was earning 
money was so repellent that often he had been on the point of 
wishing that the theatre would burn down. It was for a man, 
he argued, to protect and cherish, to endow and _ provide for her 
in every way; and had it been necessary he would have set 
himself to hew woed or stone and draw water rather than that 
she should work, even in such a fashion as the stage afforded. 
Would he have her “obey” him? Aye, by the Lord! would 
he ; and knew full well in his heart that she he loved would 
rather obey him than command an army of other men. 

While Harlowe dreamed on the storm was creeping closer 
up the coast. A mile to the south it had already broken land- 
ward, bearing on its breast the wreck the idiot boy had spoken 
of. The wind was nearing Cleeve, and by the cry of the gulls 
and the moan of the waters it would not be long before the 
hamlet was awhirl with the tempest that lurked. in those two 
low- hanging cloudy threats chasing one another far aloft. 

Pr resently he heard the child's shriek and looked up. The 
weird little figure stood on an upturned buoy and pointed at 
the sky, where the splendid masses of the clouds were at war 
with the keen, beating, swaggering, royal wind. The urchin 
shouted and laughed with glee; he was not afraid. His feeble 
pipe of mirth struck a curious note against the thundering pulse 
o: the invading tempest, and hark! into the midst of these 
clanged the jubilant, mellow music of a bell; The duke started 
to his feet and turned in the direction toward which the gleeful 
child pointed. He saw there the little church of St. Bees and 
the bell swinging in the beautiful open tower. 

It was but a stone’s throw, and he got up and went there. 

The shepherd was pulling at the rope as though his life 
depended upon it, his hands though so old still cunning at the 
lift and slip. 

“What now? You, my man, here?” said the duke. 

“Aye, your worship, be’s bell-ringer, town-crier, shepherd, 
sexton, undertaker, and tax-gatherer here in Cleeve now these 
seventy years. Felt storm a-risin’ and came back; climbed 
tower, and seen’t a-crawlin’ ‘long from southward. When the 
wind’s aiming Cleeve-ways and the folks off, bell must ring or 
all o’ Cleeve's go surely out to sea. Doors must shut and 
windies, and chimbleys be covered, and. beasts téthered in, and 
people got home. It’s a-comiin’, sure.” 

Clang ! ! clang ! went the: -tongue of the bell in its full bronze 
throat. 

Boom ! boom! went the waves, beating and striking at the 
shore. 

And the hurricane came whirring and thundering and 
crashing and shouting up from the south into the midst of the 
hamlet of Cleeve. 

“Better ‘ee get inside o’ doors, my lord,’ called the old 
shepherd, jerking his white head toward the church, for the 
bell tower was of two centuries before and stood outside the 
edifice. 

Harlowe, who had been looking, his eyes shaded with his 
hand, as far "off as he could see, catching, he thought, a glimpse 
of a ship-end being bullied and teased by the great boil of the 
waters, now turned away, and in his fixed reliance that once 
the villagers returned he should find, or at the least hear tidings 
of Pamela, stepped quickly out of the belfry into the yard and 
across, against the blast, to the porch. 

A man stood there who had arrived before him by only a 
few moments. This was the poet. 

His long, gaunt hand was on the latch; a second later he 
had pushed the door ajar and was looking in. Harlowe 
followed his eyes. A great flush of, blood mounted to the 
cheeks of both the men in joyful triumph. Before the small 
altar, her head bowed upon her hands clasped upon the rail, 
they saw Pamela. 

‘Beauclere turned sharply as he felt the other’s presence ; his 
smile did not die but deepened. Had not he found her first ? 
Harlowe’s grip upon the lintel tightened ; he gasped, stood still, 
wished to God they had not so encountered. 

Beauclerc, a foot’s length nearer to her, took his fingers from 
the latch, looked at her a moment, then up into the duke’s 
radiant and beautiful face. 

Sighing, the hunchback turned on his heel, and without a 
word went away from Cleeve back to London. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE WRECK OF THE PORTAFERRY FRIGATE. 


V hen. Pamela got into the carrier’s cart at the “Cat and 
Fiddle” she had no plan beyond the infinite desire to 


get away from the whole of her present environment and back 
to a nearer touch with nature. 


Lon 


i) 
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When she reached Cleeve, and even before it, as she drew 
her charioteer into conversation, she learned that almost all the 
people, she had known there in her childhood were either dead 
or gone to the colonies or the wars. She had been told by the 
carrier that he was the father of six, the youngest a simple (z.e., 
foolish) lad of six; that his wife was a Scotswoman, and would 
gladly give her lodging and something to eat if she would help 
with crimping the linen and fine laces of the quality that he 
fetched down from town every fortnight, and so on until they 
reached the place where the old shepherd sat cross-legged on a 
hillock knitting his winter stockings. 

am ran sw viltly down the pathway and into the village of 
Gleeve: soon made friends with the Scotswoman and her hall- 
dozen of bairns ; soonest of all won to herself the love of the 
simple lad, who clung to her apron strings and cried when she 
was out of his sight. The carrier’s wife being much burdened 
with work was glad to have assistance even at the expense of 
another mouth to feed. She asked no questions but took 
Pamela at her face value, and was glad of her apt hands and of 
her idiot lad’s devotion to his new friend. 

Pamela on her side hugged to her soul the splendid long 
reaches of the dunes, the far-stretching brown meadows, the 
exhilaration of all of which she had been so long deprived. 
She put out of her mind the playhouse and all it contained— 
the music and mirth, the glitter and dazzle, the applause and 
flatteries, the bickerings and backbitings, the whole curious 
compound of the town life, and caring nothing for the disturb- 
ance her flight must occasion she revelled in a return to the 
haunts she had known of old. 

It fell in with her mood to draw the water and fetch the 
peat, stir the fire and lay the coarse cloth, cut the flowers for 
market and dig the carrots and leeks for dinner, tidy the 
living-room and hold the simple child on her lap, sing him to 
sleep or waken him in the morning and give him a dip in the 
water; to ignore all the fine lady's ways she had learned in 
London and leave her long locks hanging down her back half 
unbraided ; to sit for hours gazing out to ‘the line of the horizon 
at twilight to wonder and to think. 

Of what? Of what did Pamela think these two days and 
nights after she left Sweet Acre House ? 

Pam who had laughed, coquetted, trifled, and mocked at 
love for these many weeks now found herself confronted with 
his profounder aspect. Something told her that if she had 
lingered longer near the Duke of Harlowe she must have 
listened and said yes to all his pleading. Hitherto with the 
light vet firm touch that some women have she had kept him 
from being too serious. In his most passionate and importunate 
moments, when he beheld that radiant, bantering face looking 
up at him with quizzical eyes, he had been forced to cool his 
ardour and give her raillery for raillery, or in any event try to 
meet her mood with something else than an outpouring of his 
adoration. 

But the night that she found the deed to Harlowe House 
among his flowers Pamela learned that she could play a game 
at hearts no more—that when this man knocked she must open. 
And to open was just what she could not do. Therefore to the 
winds with theatres, managers, public, friends, foes, comrades ; 
up and away to some place where they could not follow, where 
alone she could sit and reckon up the past with her soul and 
renounce that which she cared for most of all. 

The only flaw in Pamela’s plan was this, that she had 
counted without the man. Leaving him in town she had 
forgotten that he had a will and would find a way to match it. 

The morning the storm broke northward all Cleeve, except 
the simple lad, went hurrying up the coast to meet the wreck 
and save life if might be or to make their profit of whatever 
goods, casks, jew els, and the like were thrown upon the 
sands, Pam stayed behind. She said she would mind the 
Scotswoman’s youngest bairn, and therefore set him after his 
porridge bowl was emptied to playing in the sands and stick- 
ing a mound full with faded posies. Then she fetched the 
crimping iron out into the little garden and fell to work on the 
fine ladies’ laces, glancing up now and then to where the child 
was dancing and singing, all false notes but happy ones, before 
the inn door. 

Suddenly something pulled sharply at her heart strings and 
made them quiver. Her hand dropped the iron and she walked 
out of the garden between the fuchsias and the red geraniums 
that nodded all around her in the wind. Her face was toward 
London ; someone that way was compelling her to come to 
him, begging and beseeching her to return to him, for him; 
and as ina dream her feet followed the call, obeyed the pull at 
the strings of her heart.. Forgetting the simple child she was 
walking 1 up and out of Cleeve w hen. suddenly she paused before 
the portal of St. Bees, remembered her mother, and smiled and 
went into the church. 

“La, la, God A’mighty,” thought the young creature to 
herself as she stood looking at the high- backed oak pew-tops, 
at the rich colouring of the windows, at the chancel screen, all 
carved with birds and fishes, brought out of Flanders three 
centuries before, at the altar, and the picture over it of Mary of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Victim of the Map. By Barry Pain. 


here are recognised times when a man ceases to act asa 
reasonable being. If he is in love with a beautiful woman, 
or if] he is in too much of a hurry to make money, or if he is 
wearing the vineleaves in his hair, one does not expect his 
conduct to be such as his intellect would at other times approve. 
But I do fail to see why a small and defective map in an in- 
sufficient and sixpenny guide book should have the power to 
convert a good man into a social danger. I know that it is so 
because I have been through with it; but it is still inexplicable 
to me. 

The man—he was a very good man—had arranged to go 
for a few days walk in the country with me. I secured myself 
as far as could. I asked him if he was in the habit of fixing 
his walking stick in the ground and deducing from the direction 
in which the shadow fell which road to take, what the time of 
the day was, and what he was going to have for dinner next 
Sunday. Hesaid that he was not. | inquired further if he carried 
a compass, and he rejected the suggestion with scorn. I then 
felt safe. ‘‘ Here,” I said, “isa man who is no crank. When 
he wants to know the way he will ask of the natives of the 
country or he will trust the simple directions. of the guide-post. 
With such a one I can walk without danger.” Maps, unfortu- 
nately, had never occurred to me. 

But maps had occurred to him all right. On the very first 
night after dinner he drew from his pocket a little volume con- 
taining a small map, for the designer and printer of which I am 
still looking. He said that he would trace out our route for 
the following day. This he did to his entire satisfaction, and 
I was careless enough to accept his conclusions. I know now 
that he confused canals with railroads, railroads with ordinary 
roads, ordinary roads 
with rivers, and rivers 
with the customary 
and decent marks of 
latitude and longitude. 
I can explain the 
various things that 
happened that day on 
no other theory. 
Every two or three 
miles he pulled out 
his map and _ suffered 
intense satisfaction. 
“ This,” he would say, 
“is where we are now,” 
plugging at some 
point in that tissue of 
deceit with a_ blunt 
pencil. ‘“ That is the 
village we have just 
left behind us, and just 
about three miles from 
here we arrive at Little 
Dogwash in nice time 
for luncheon.” 

I do not understand 
maps and I believed 
in him. That is all 
I have got to say for 
myself. I took his 
word for it, and we 
never arrived anywhere 
in time for luncheon. 
We added many un- 
necessary miles to our 
day’s journey. We 
missed all the things 
that we ought to have 
seen, we saw a variety 
of things in which we 
took no interest what- 
ever, and at the end of 
the day I waited for 
fim to burst into tears 
of remorse and to de- 
clare that he would 
never pretend to know 
his way ‘about any- 
where again. This I 
am confident is what 
he would have done if 
he had not possessed. a 
map. [or the glorious 
triumph of faith over 
reason give me a man 
with a map. Out it 
came once more, and 


Rather, mumi 


FISHING FOR AN APPRECIATION 


Miss Jones (brother of the doctor): Have you heard of Dr. Jones about here ? 
Yer see that 'earse and kerridge over there. 
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‘mistake to-morrow.” 


out came the blunt pencil. He laboured for that map as if 
he had been pleading for the life of a human being. “I can 
see Just where we went wrong,” he exclaimed as if this were 
all that one should ask or expect. ‘“ That,” he said with glee, 


“is where we turned off. We ought to have gone to this 
point here. I missed it through not seeing which dot went 
with the name of which village. We won't make that 


I sent him to his room and he took the map with him. He 
said that he was going to sketch out the route for the folowing 
day. At breakfast he told me that he had decided the road we 
were to take and the place—Greater Pidlington—to which we 
were to go. I then said that we would go anywhere else by 
any different road. It appeared that Greater Pidlington had 
an archeological interest; moreover, either Tess or Jude the 
Obscure once lived in the neighbourhood. He was enthusiastic 
and I was weak. I yielded. 

He showed me the direct road out of the town and I took 
it meekly. . It did not look much like a road but he said it was 
clear enough on the map. That road went bang into a farm- 
yard and lay down and died there. My friend said with 
considerable: self-satisfaction that he could now see exactly 
where we had gone wrong. He pulled out the map and tried 
to show me. 

I have no wish to linger on all the horrors of that day. He 
clung to the map till the last. When in the dead of a wet 
night we did finally arrive at one place when our luggage had 
been sent to another he was still quite pleased with the map. 
He said that he thought it was funny that we should have gone 
wrong like that two days running when we had a map to guide 
us. It was not as if 
we had trusted to the 
directions of. people 
é we had chanced to 

meet, which often ‘put 
STANEARD one wrong. 
he pA I said nothing. 
: When he got the map 
out and said that he 
would sketch the route 
for the next day | told 
him that I would do it 
myself this time. | 
took the map and 
looked at it reverently 
until he was out of the 
room. When he came 
down next morning he 
found that the map 
had had a nasty acci- 
dent —it had broken 
into a lot of | little 
pieces. I think it must 
have tumbled off some- 
thing. We had a very 
nice walk that day but 
he was not happy: 
At intervals he sighed 
that if he only had 
that map he could 
show us exactly where 
we were. 
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A ‘ Tatler” Chest- 
nut. — A lady -.was 
walking down the 
street of a midland 
town wearing a for- 
midable - looking — re- 
spirator somewhat re- 
sembling a small box 
whentwosmall urchins, 
attracted: by’ .the 
strange - looking affair 
worn by the lady, stood 
and stared in amaze- 
ment. “Billy,” said 
urchin number one to 
his companion, “ what 
does she wear that 
thing over her mouth 


for? <i! Whis-yer 
silly,” answered urchin 
number two, ‘don’t 


yer know? it’s ‘cause 


That's one of 'is funerals she bites.” 
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Prize of One Guinea 
The Parson Explained 

A Scots minister had forgotten to bring his manuscript to 
the church and on going into the pulpit gave his congregation 
this explanation: ‘‘I am very sorry, my friends, to have to tell 
you that I have mislaid my manucript. I must, therefore, this 
morning just say to you what the Lord has put into my mouth, 


First 


but I trust I shall come this afternoon better provided.” —Miss 
Simmons, 4, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Punishment : 
Two Jews were walking together into the country, and 


stopping at a farmhouse went in to have something to eat. 
When they had finished the farmer came and asked for two 
dollars as payment. The Jews got angry at this and refused to 
pay such a lot, but after a time they paid up. They then started 
on again without saying a word until one of them said, “ Isaac, 
God will punish that man for making us pay two dollars.” 
They went on in silence until the Jew said again, “Isaac, 
God will punish that man for making us pay two. dollars.” 
Again silence until they had gone a long way and had passed 
all the farmhouses, then the Jew Pulled out a bundle of knives 
and forks from his coat and said, ‘‘ Isaac, God has punished that 
man for making us pay two dollars.” —Miss Joyce Henderson, 
Merchiston, Northampton. 


A Proposal and the Result 

She couldnot see his face as he knelt and asked her to be 

She was glad of that for she did not wish to know how 
much suffering her refusal-caused him. She told him as gently 
as she could that their lives could not be linked together; that 
although she admired him-and esteemed him she. felt that it 
would be risking his future as well as her own to consent to a 
union when she was sure no affinity existed. It was a touching 
speech, and she threw so much heart into it that she did not 
observe that he was taking notes in shorthand. When she 
had concluded’ he rose and put his note book in his pocket. 
Extending his hand he remarked 
genially, ‘“ I'm ever So much 
obliged to you.”’ “ S-i-r-r-r-r!” 
“You did it ever so nicely, and 


his. 


I'm under a thousand obliga- 
tions. You see, I'm writing a 
novel, and I have a scene in 
which a girl refuses to marry a 
man. I was anxious to avoicl 


the stereotyped style of depict- 
ing such cane and make it 
realistic. You're the seventh 
gil I have proposed to and 
every one of the others has 
accepted me. If you had said 
yes | think I should have been 
completely discouraged.” — 
James J. Durkin, 41, Warring- 
ton Lane, Wigan. 


Northern Economy 

A traveller in Yorkshire 
spending the night at a small 
inn—which shall be nameless— 
was suddenly aroused early in 
the morning by loud knocking 
at his door and shouts of “ Time 
to get up, sir.” The sleepy 
traveller, disgusted at being dis- 
turbed so early, replied that he 
had no intention of getting up 
at that hour. Mine host, how- 
ever, entered the room in great 
excitement saying, “ You must 
get up, sir. You really must.” 
On being asked his reason for 
this inopportune intrusion he 
replied, “ Lor’ bless you, sir, 
why it’s time to get breakfast 
ready, and you're lying on my 
best table cloth.” Miss Mc- 
Dougall, Ledsham | Vicarage, 
South Milford, Yorks. 
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Are you’ the smart boy wot's leavin’? 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


contributors 


mending 
commenced on Augitst 31, 1904, 


A Football Dilemma 
It was the Rameastle Rovers’ first football Sena of the 
season and they were billed to meet the redoubtable Winkle- 
borough Wanderers. Admission 2d. Just before the match 
was due to begin the captain of the home team appeared 
with a worried look and feverishly counted the spectators. 
There were two errand boys, a militiaman, a chimney-sweep, 
three nondescripts, and a navvy out on strike, and although he 
counted them over twice he failed to make any more of them. 
Both teams at length took the field, and as no other spectator 
had arrived the home captain exclaimed in despair, ‘‘ There 
won't be any match to-day; we scratch.” ‘“ Wot are you 
talkin’ about?” said the opposition skipper, “ you ain’t a-goin’ 
to scratch now.” “ We'll ‘ave to,’ i auened the other dole- 
fully, ‘we ain't took enough gate-money to git the ball out o’ 
pawn.’—H. E. Luck, Northgate, Chichester. 


Method in his Madness 

During the South African War one of the privates in a 
British infantry regiment performed a very gallant deed. He 
dashed forward from the trenches across the veldt, which was 
being swept by a hail of bullets, lifted a wounded comrade in 
his arms and Carried him safely into shelter. The colonel, who 
witnessed the action, before the day was over called the private 
before him, praised him for his heroism, and told him he would 


be recommended for the Victoria Cross. Later on the soldier 
was relating the incident to his comrades: ‘‘ He said something 


about the Victoria. Cross. I didn’t think anything about 

crosses. What I know is that I wasn't going to leave Robinson 

lying out there with all the company’s s bacca i in his haversack.” 
— Miss Margaret Evelyn West, Somerset House, Holbeach Marsh. 


Confidence Misplaced 

A pretty young wore slipped and fell on the steps of her 
father’s house, spraining her knee. She disliked doctors, but 
finally the knee grew so bad she was persuaded to call in 
medical aid. She would not have this doctor and that one, but 
said she would consent to have 
called in a certain spruce-look- 
ing young man carrying a 
homeceopathic medicine case 
who passed the house every 
day. The family kept a sharp 
look-out, and when he came 
along called him in. The young 
lady modestly raised her skirts 
and showed. the disabled mem- 
ber. “The young man looked 
at it and said, ‘‘ That certainly 
is quite serious.” ‘‘ Well,” said 
the young lady, “what shall I 
do?” ‘If I were you,” he said, 
“T would send for a physician.” 
“But cannot you attend to it?” 


asked the - girl. “Not very 
well,” answe ered the young man, 
oc c 

Iam a piano- tuner.”-—Gerald 


Bird, clo J. E. Embury, Brighton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


A Nocturnal Visit 

An eccentric American mil- 
lionaire would go nowhere with- 
out his pet bear. He was stay- 
ing one night at an hotel in 
New York, the bear as usual 
sleeping at the foot of his bed. 
He awoke in the night with a 
start to feel a sudden draught, 
the door open, and the bear 
gone. Rushing into the long 
corridor outside he was just in 
time to see the bear disappear- 
ing into a room at the further 
end. He followed hard and 
arrived at the door to hear a 
feminine voice saying, “ How 
often have [ told you not to 
come to bed with your motor 
coat on.”’—Miss I, Purnell, The 
Elms, West Chinnock, Crewkerne. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seem by W. Heath Robinson. 
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WHEN:IT: 1S:AS: | 
WELL: TO: PUT: OFF. 
TILL: TOMORROW: 

- THAT: WHICH: YOU 
CAN: DO: 


EXCEPTIONS THAT PROVE THE RULE—NO. 4 
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Lady 
Iveagh is 


Iveagh. — Lady 
one of the most 


successful hostesses in Lon- 
don. She married Lord 
Iveagh in 1873 and has 


three sons, all a whom have 
been in the army, two 
having served in South 
Africa’ during the recent 
South African War. Lady 
Iveagh is the daughter of 
the late Mr. Richard Samuel 
Guinness and cousin of the 


present Lord Ardilaun, and 
consequently of her own 
husband. Lord and Lady 


Iveagh’s town house is well 
known as one of those fine 
mansions opposite Hyde 
Park Corner. They have 
also a house in Dublin and 
two country seats, one in 
Suffolk and the other in co. 
Dublin. 


At Brougham Hall.—In 
paying his visit to Brougham 
Hall to-morrow the King is 


Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 
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The Lady Traveller.— 
Everybody knows what an 
interest the Duchess of 


Sutherland takes in the 
crofters and the small indus- 
tries of the Highlands; but 
everybody does not know to 
what lengths she is ready to 
go in pushing their interests. 
A few years ago, I am told, 
when she went over to 
Russia with the Duchess of 
Marlborough she packed up 
her trunks with s samples of 
Highland tweed and turned 
herself into a commercial 
traveller for the good of the 
cause. Both in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, the story goes, 
she spread out her wares in 


a big room and invited the 
leading tailors to drop in 
and examine them. ‘The 


American papers got hold 
of the story and chaffed her 
as the ‘“ Drummer-Duchess”’ 
—the Yankee “ commercial’ 
being known as a “ drum- 


honouring very old friends. EBLE mer.” But she ignored the 
Lady Brougham is the LADY IVEAGH—A POPULAR LONDON HOSTESS chaff, quite content, as she 
mother of his Scottish said, if she could open up a 
neighbour, Mrs. Farquhar- new market for her protégés. 
son of Invercauld, and 

before she married her present husband A Leader of Horse. — While Lord The Duchess-Dramatist.—The Duchess 
she was the widow of the late Sir Northampton in his early days dallied of Sutherland is naturally very much dis- 
Richard Musgrave of Edenhall. The with diplomacy his younger brother, appointed at the failure of The Conqueror 
Musgraves have always been on good Lord Alwyne Compton, chose war as at the Scala Theatre. Though it was her 
terms with Windsor, and the King’s his meétier. He is one of those very first venture on the professional stage she 
daughters have stayed at Edenhall many useful soldiers who have served in had previously written several pieces for 
times with Lady Brougham’s daughter-in- the cavalry and the infantry, and in amateur performance and had great hopes 
law, the present Lady Musgrave. The the late war he turned his double of success.. Her brother, Lord Rosslyn, 
Broughams and the Musgraves are old apprenticeship to account as a leader of has hada good deal of experience as an 
neighbours on the border, where both irregulars. Compton’s Horse did good actor though I believe he is now tired of 
have been established for centuries. JI.ord service which has not been forgotten in the profession, and there is a:rumour that 
Brougham is now nearly seventy, but his Bedfordshire. A bit of a sportsman too, he and the second Lady Rosslyn are about 
sou and heir is only eighteen, for he did Lord Alwyne has lately been up at to bid good-bye to the boards for ever. 
not marry till he was well over forty. In Torloisk, his place near Tobermory, where Her father, the late Lord Rosslyn, also 


his single days he was. one of the most 
popular bachelors about town, but most 
of his old friends are gone, and of late 
years he has given his attention mainly to 
gardening and the raising of shorthorns. 
He owns a fine house at Cannes called 
the Chateau Eléonore, and here Lady 
Brougham and he will probably take 
shelter'at an early date from the cold and 
cheerless London winter. 


Lady Brougham.—In her younger days 
Lady Brougham was a reigning beauty, 
and she still gives more thought to her 
dress than many a maiden who might be 
her granddaughter. Pretty Miss “ Baba” 
Brougham, often seen at northern bazaars, 
is the only girl by her second marriage. 
She is very fond of flowers, and especially of 
roses, which grow splendidly at Brougham 
Hall and on which Lord Brougham is a 
great authority. The hall is rather a 
handsome house, quite roomy enough to 
receive even roy: alty, and is decorated in 
the style affected by Lady B rougham, who 
has rather a fane Vv for reds. There is some 
quaint old furniture in the rooms, and the 
King will be interested in the ancient 
armour, which is authentic, and, in the 
opinion of experts, really fine. Lady 
Brougham has naturally artistic tastes, 
and whether she collects fans or matches 
delicate tints of rose, shows that her 
judgment is swayed by her colour sense. 
She has plenty of humour too, etd can 
tell a good story with 
is told. at her own expense. 


he owns some good shooting. Nearly 
twenty years ago he married Miss Vyner, 
a sister of the lady who was till lately 
Countess of Rosslyn, but who is now 
Mrs. Charles Jarratt. Lady Alwyne 
Compton is inclined to be “doggy,” 
though not at all keen as an exhibitor. 
While her husband was in South Africa 
she gave herself up whole-heartedly to her 
canine pets, but I believe she thinks it 
cruel to tie them up with the crowd at the 
Crystal Palace. 


Master of the Grafton—The succession 
of Lord Southampton to the mastership 
of the Grafton Hounds is an instance of 
natural selection, for he is one of the 
finest riders and most expert huntsmen to 
be found in the district. His selection, 
too, is doubly appropriate since he is 
descended from the ducal house of Grafton. 
The first Lord Southampton, better known 
as General Fitzroy, was a grandson of the 
second duke of that title. The present 
lord is very fond of country life and spends 
most of his time at Idlicote, his place near 
Shipston-on-Stour. Lady Southampton is 
a kindred soul, equally fond of the sports 
and pursuits of the country as might be 
expected of a daughter of Lady Zetland. 
The latter, who is herself a model of the 
domestic virtues, brought her daughters up 
in the way they should go, with the result 
that both Lady Southampton and her 
sister, Lady Fitzwilliam, are personally 
agreeable and attractive and make very 
amiable and accomplished hostesses. 
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took a great interest in the stage <s might 
be anticipated in the case of a peer who 
was a poet and rather “wild.” I suppose 
the duchess inherits from him her turn for 
literature. Certainly she puts a good deal 
of imagination and not a little ambitious 
Ww riting into the stories she pass from 
time to time. But her half-sister, Lady 
Warwick, is also gifted with the pow er of 


expression, so it may be that something 
is derived from the maternal side as 
well. 


And her Husband.—If the Duchess of 
Sutherland is not fond of notoriety the 
duke likes it even less. In fact his dislike 
of réclame is almost morbid. He never 
puts himself in the forefront of any 
“movement,” and in connection with his 
wife's philanthropic undertakings ~he is 
“the aspand of a duchess” rather than 
himself a pillar of ‘the cause.’ Yet he 
devotes himself to the interests of the 
cotters on his vast estates and is perhaps 
the most popular landlord in Scotland. 
Jt must be ‘confessed he had a_ difficult 
task to win their confidence when he first 
succeeded to the title. His father was too 
much inclined to treat his tenants as one 
business man would treat another, and 
after centuries of feudalism and clan- 
feeling the cotters did not take kindly to 
the modern system. The duke, however, 
changed all that. He gave personal 
attention to the management of the estate, 
and people scon discovered that he was 
always ready to do them a good turn, 
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Quaint Trophies of the Hunt in the Heart of India. 


B. P. Puwhit 
AN INDIAN SOLDIER-HUNTER AND HIS WIFE 


The drawing-room of Sergeant-Major J. Brace, who is in charge of Saugor Fort (Central Provinces). The photograph shows some of the results of the 
sergeant and his wife’s shooting expeditions 


bP. Puwhit 


THE END OF SOME MONARCHS OF THE JUNGLE 


Stuffed tiger and tiger heads with skins folded beneath them. Shot by Rana Khadag Shamsher Jang Bahadur, Prince of Nepal, at Camp S 


augor 
(Central Provinces) 
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THE BIBLE IN THE MUSIC-HALL—THE MYSTERY 


Campbell & Gray 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE AND JOSEPH’S BETROTHED, ASENATH 


Attune ye your minds to watch a 
sacred story, 

A story of one--a good and upright 
man— 

Who, sore oppressed by malice and 
temptation, 

Sinned not, but triumphed through 


true faith and pray’r. 


Mark ye the story now to be un- 
folded, 

Heed ye the teaching Joseph’s life 
conveys 

Alf human lives in semblance might 
be moulded, ‘ 

Wise men are they who tread in 
holy ways. 


Guiltless of wrong—Joseph in prison 
cast, 

Languisheth in pain and desolation ; 

Yet in his woe he crieth not in 
wrath, 

But turneth unto pray’r in his dis- 
tress, 


POTIPHAR’S Wi 


JOSEPH (REPRESENTED BY MR. SCOTT CRAVEN) 


Campbell & Gray 


JOSEPH TEMP 


The mystery play has been retold for stage purposes by Mr. Arthur Shirley and Mr. Marshall Moore, and the music has been written by Mr, Walter a4 
pictures, The conditions of the law have been complied with by the story being chanted! 
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*“ JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN,” AT THE COLISEUM. 


Behold ! Now stricken with afflic- 
tion, 

Sore grieving for his fav’rite son-— 

And knowing not his brethren had 
sold him— 


Jacob mourneth Joseph dead. 


The two dreams are as one dream, 
Wherein is shown_to Pharaoh 


That which shall come to pass, 


Behold ! for seven years 

Thy barns shall be filled with grain, 
Thy fresses shall burst with wine, 
And plenty shall absund in Egypt. 


Then fo! for seven years 
The crops and the vine shall rerish, 
Naked shall be the earth 
And sore famine shall consume the 


land, 


Campbell & Gray Campbell & Gray 
RUTH MACKAY) JOSEPH HONOURED BY PHARAOH 


wumpbell & “ray 


OTIPHAR’S WIFE JACOB (REPRESENTED BY MR. RICHARD MANSELL) 


Campbell & Gray 


The scenes, taken from models in the British Museum, have been mcdelled and painted by Mr. Cecil Hicks, and the costumes are based on issot’s famous 
rator,” Mr. Franklyn Clive, who is aided by the famous white-robed singers of the Coliseum 
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“The Gay Lord Vergy.”—The Apollo 
has given itself up again to comic opera 
rather than musical comedy, for The Gay 
Lord Vergy belongs to that school. — It 
tells — rather in the terms of musica! 
comedy — about a knight, Vergy, who 
pretended to go off to the Crusades while 
he never got further than the ‘“ Saracen’s 
Head” at Lyons; but the music of M. 
Terrasse is quite on comic-opera lines. It 
is well sung by the Hungarian prima donna, 


Miss Revy. Mr. Le Hay is the comic 
knight, Vergy; but I prefer the music to 
the story, which is rather tedious. The 


dresses were pretty and refined. 


On the Quiet,”—If you want to see 
the very best of American quick farce 
acting you will promptly betake yourself 
to the Comedy, where Mr. Charles Frohman 
is presenting Mr. William Collier in 
Augustus Thomas's farce, On the Quiet. If 
you were to. read the dialogue it might 
seem dull, but the way Mr. Collier can say 
thin gs is ‘extraordinarily funny, and that, 
too, in a way that never makes~ you 
ashamed of laughing: He is admirably 
supported by Mr. Nash, who plays the part 
of a bookmaker, McGeachey ; by Miss Ida 
Conquest as the young woman whom 
Mr. Collier is supposed to marry secretly ; 
and by Mr. Cranley Douglas, who plays 
the part of an English duke. ~ 


The Opera at Covent Garden. — The 
opera season at Covent Garden started on 
Thursday. Signor Mugnone, the principal 
conductor, made his début at Naples in 
the Teatro Nuovo in 1870. He has. con- 
ducted at all the leading opera-houses in 
Naples, Madrid, Milan, Buenos Ayres, Turin, 
Rome, Florence, Barcelona, and in Paris 
during the Italian season, 1889. He wasa 
friend of Verdi, and his interpretation of 
this- master’s works is remarkable. He 
recently composed an opera, Vita Bretona, 
founded on a story by Pierre Loti, Les 
Pecheurs d’Islande, which has had a great 
success in several opera-houses. 


Byzano‘ype Portrait Co. 


MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 


Now playing in Beauty and the Barge on tour 
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Week by Week. 


Sisters and Brothers on the Boards.— 
The fascination of the stage for an actor’s 
sons and daughters is very strong indeed 
despite the full knowledge of the draw- 
backs of that profession which monopolises 
the definite article. Several examples are 
now before us. Beginning with the 
G. S. Titheradge, Madge, 
is very clever indeed in many 
She rivalled the agility 
dancing in the 


daughters of Mr. 
the elder, \ 
aspects of acting. 
girl in her 


of a Gaiety 


Byzanotype Portrait Co, 


MISS EVE TITHERADGE 
Sister of Miss Madge Titheradge 


Christmas piece at the Garrick, while a 
few months later she was playing the part 
of an elderly gentlewoman. Her sister, Eve, 
also made her début under Mr. Bourchier. 
She is shortly to be seen in a new play in 
the West-end. Then Miss Evie Greene’s 
brother is playing in The Duchess of Dantzic, 
while Miss L illah. McCarthy and her brother 
have been acting together in John Bull's 
Other Island at the Court Theatre. Miss 
McCarthy is very charming and learnt 
her art well with Mr. W ilson. Barrett. 


Bassano 


MISS LILLAH McCARTHY 
And her brother Daniel in John Bull's Other Island 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


George Edwardes in the Suburbs.— 
Those who miss seeing any West-end 
successful production should watch Mr. 


Robert Arthur’s future arrangements, 
for he invariably gives an opportunity 
of witnessing them at one ol his 
suburban theatres. Mr. Arthur, with his 
usual enterprise, has just concluded arrange- 
ments whereby the Kennington Theatre 
will be the only one in South. London 
to be visited by Mr. George [dwardes’s 
companies this autumn. <A start was 
made on Monday with Lady Madcap, 
the cast including Miss Marie Studholme. 
During the next two months The Toreador, 
The Orchid, and The Duchess of Dantzic will 
be presented, all by first-rate companies. 
Other special attractions include The Walls 
of Jevicho and Miss Julia Neilson and Fred 
Terry in The Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Jericho Transplanted.—The Walls of 
Jericho were rebuilt at the Shaftesbury 


last week. In place of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourchier we have Mr. Aubrey Smith and 
Miss. Mabel Moore. Mr, Smith’s acting 


is refined and easy, and Miss Moore is very 
charming as Lady Alethea. Mr. Charles 
Goodhart plays the part of the Queens- 


land miner—on_ rather Londony lines, 
however. Mr. O. B. Clarence continues 6) 
impersonate the Earl of Steventon with 


all his original success. The other parts 


are well cast. 


Playgoers’ Clubs.—Mr. B. W. Findon 
has issued an interesting little book about 
the history of the Play goers’ Club during 
the last twenty-one. years, and a sidelight 
was thrown on it by Mr. Carl Hentschel 
in his little autobiographical sketch which 
he recently published in M.A.P., in 
which he mentioned inter alia that his 
father was the inventor of the paper collar 
and the Gladstone bag. The split that 
occurred in the Playgoers’ Club, resulting 
in the foundation of the O.P., showed 
that there was plenty of room for two 
such organisations. 


Dover Stud 


MISS EVIE GREENE’S BROTHER, NORMAN 


In The Duchess of Dantsic 
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CABO TALLER 


OUR GREATEST CONTRALTO AND HER CRADLE SONG 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenmerly Rumford and their Children, 


is 


Miss Clara Butt married Mr, Kennerley Rumford in 1900, They have two children—Joy Cl 
Compton Lodge, Harley Road, South Hampstead, Miss Butt and her bu: 
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A Round of Plays as Seen by the Camera. 


Turner & Drinkwatr Turner & Drinkwater 


SCENES FROM THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY, ‘‘ THE GOLDEN. GIRL" WHICH IS NOW ON TOUR 


Miss Loui2 Pounds and Mr. E. H. Kelly. Miss Pounds is singing the song, ‘‘ Antoinette” Mr. E. H. Kelly and Mr. Martin Adeson 
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Turner & Lrinkwaer 


A FUNNY INCIDENT IN ‘‘THE GOLDEN GIRL” 


The figures, from left to right, are- Miss Kirkpatrick, Mr. Martin Adeson, Miss Nellie Bouverie, Miss Margaret Raymond 


Campbell & Gray Foruston & Hoffmann 


A SCENE FROM ‘THE REDSKINS” AT THE HIPPODROME A SCENE FROM “THE G\Y LORD VERGY" AT THE LYRIC 


The Fedskins tells a thrilling story of backwood life The figures, from left to right, are: Mr. Barraclough, Miss Cora Williams, Mr. Le Hay 
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c6OQm the Love Path’ at the JHaymarket Theatre. 


Bassano 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS ANO MR. DU MAURIER 


Miss Jeffreys plays the part of an American whose cast-off husband blackmails a young Englishman (Mr. Du Maurier). The latter is saved by her and ultimately mazries het. 
Miss Jeffreys'is very charming in the part : 
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A Popular Novelist at Home—Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


PEER Lo, 


4 


Copyright of '' The Tatler” 


She came to England as a newspaper correspondent, and her pretty American accent 
took half the editors of London by storm, and one of them, Mr. Charles Norris Williamson, she married. It was at a later date that she achieved a great success by her 
novel, The Barnstormers. Since then she has become one of the most popular of present-day writers of fiction. Mrs. Williamson and her husband are devoted to the motor, and 
two of her latest Looks, The Lightning Conductor and My Friend the Chauffeur, deal with adventures in connection with this pursuit 
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Mrs. C. N. Williamson, whose maiden name was Alice Livingston, is an American. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A WELSH TERRIER 
Third Prize—G. J. E. Neville, Wey Lea, Weybridge Surrey 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during 
that week. All the letters 'in this Competition 
must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe TATLER, 
Great New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and a clear descrip- 
tion of the subject. Only one photograph may 
be sent at one time. The negative is not 
required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the 
following subjects :— 

‘‘Old’ Bridge, Dolc2agna,” Lady Marjorie 
Dalrymple, Edinburgh. 

‘‘Arab Quarier, Alexandria,” R. H. Plank, 
E.T.C., Alexandria. 

Reflections,” H. S. Vivian, Roseville, 
Winchmore Hill. 

‘*Moray. Firth,” B. E, Cammell, Lovat 
Lodge, Nairn, N.B. 

“The Pass of Aberglashyre,” Rev. A. E. 
Dobson, Northam. 

‘"An Indian Daybreak,” Captain Birch, 
Ellesmere. 

‘Evening in the Solent,” C. U. Whitney, 
Nicosia Road, S.W. 

“A London Crowd,” Miss G. Wood, Queen's 
Road, W. 


THE HALL, CHIRK CASTLE, WALES 


FLUFF AND FROLIC 


Second Prize—Miss G. Murray, Holmains, Cheltenham 


First Prize—Miss Doris Light, 29, Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 


“Saying Grac2,” R. Baker, Clive Sireet, 
Calcutt 

‘““A Peaceful Evening,” H. S.. Chappell, 
The Hall, Repton. 

‘* Newara Eliya Lake, Ceylon,” Mrs. North 
Davidson, Ceylon. 

‘“A Cheetah Hunt,” Miss W. H. Craigie, 
Rajputana. 

“The Lucky Pig,” Miss E. M. Foster, 
Chepstow. 

“Mothers and Daughters,’’’ Miss M. Keigh- 
ley, Whitby. 

‘*Melrose ALbey,” T. K. Fair, Wes: Barns, 
Dunbar. ; 

“Gateway of Temple," G. H. Vosp:r, 
Bangkok, Siam, 

“At Buffalo Exhibition,” F.:'G. D. Gibson, 
York Road, Edinburgh. 

‘*Harvesting,’ Miss M. Stevenson, Rich- 
mond, Yorks. 

‘*The Pipe of Peace," Miss I. Fairbairn, 
Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

‘What's My Weight?" L. Riddick, Bishops 
Avenue, Upper Manor. 

‘“Gargoyle, ‘Notre Dame," P. H. Oakey, 
Caton Lodge, Streatham 

‘England y. Ireland—a Draw,” F. G. de 
3urgh Edwards, Corris. 

‘*Shin Falls, Inveran,” B. Dent, Victoria 
Street, S:W. 

*Reedbuck,"” C. V. A. Peel, Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 

“A Turkish Belle,” Mrs. R. A.- Foster, 
Chepstow. 

‘Happy Childhooa,"” S, Richman, Waver- 
tree, Liverpool. 

* Autumn in Amersham Woods," C. G. 
Myer, Maida Vale, W. 


A JAVANESE OXEN TEAM 
Fourth Prize—R. A. Silk, H.M.S. ‘‘ Amethyst,” Atlantic Fleet, Gibraltar 


GANNETS ON THE BASS ROCK 
Fifth Prize—Miss Ruth Raeburn, Huntly Lodge, North Berwick 
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The Fretful Shade ;: 


i had watched the American for a week; she had a peculiar 

fascination for me, for she embodied so much of what renders 
her nation great and her compatriots a terror to the lover of peace. 
Three days previously her beautiful golden hair, whose colour I had 
never suspected to be due to art, changed to a dull mousy brown, 
and I heard her explaining to a sympathetic lady that she thought it 


a more suitable shade for travelling, “ ocean travel” at any rate, and ° 


I knew from the extra pressure brought to bear upon the weaker 
members of her party that time was short for her in Europe now 
and she meant to make the most of it. 

Hotel life is much the same anywhere nowadays ;_indi- 
viduality has been driven out by the demand for stereotyped 
comfort, and the travelling American carries the atmosph:re of 
New York from one to another of Baedeker’s starred hotels. Miss 
Maisie Lieblich sat near me in the hall of our Parisian caravansary 
in much the same surroundings as she would have found in Rome, 
London, or Jericho, if that ill-favourel spot has yet come “in touch 
with civilisation.” She and her party formed their own little world, 
and with the same nonchalance with which she gave her confidences 
to the public did I hearken to them. The rise and fall of voices 
resounded Babel-like around me like an opera of the newest school, 
a succession of discords to any but a highly-trained ear. Does the 
hotel porter perhaps detect music in the sound? Does he listen 
with rapture to the fresh trebles and twangs imported weekly from 
the States? Does the majestic clangour of the guttural Spaniard 
impress his soul, or is it only the tinkle of five-franc pieces—tribute 
of the “‘ parting ” guest —in which he truly finds melody ? 

If one could but collect the sounds surging around me as | sit 
sipping my after-dinner coffee and form them into a concerto it 
would give the very essence of hotel life to which the jaded traveller 
might listen at peace in his native land and thank his stars he stayed 
at home. 

Dominant notes rise in discussion of the ever-interesting dollar. 
What did you pay?” “I paid——, and it’s real good food.” “Oh, 
lovely! I paid——” “ What did you pay ?” andso da capo. It is 
characteristic of the American woman that she assumes that the 
merest stranger is interested in her. One passes nowy; ‘‘1’m_ that 
taired,” she cries to the world in general, and flings herself upon a 
sofa, sticking out her interminable feet. 

Gradually from the general buzz emerges, like the prima donna 
making headway against a blatant orchestra, the sharp voice of 
handsome, over-dressed Miss Lieblich, who as usual holds in thrall 
a submissive group of friends. ‘ Just like momma,” she pouts ; 
“she always had a set on me, and now she means to prove it.” 

“ How so?” queries a friend with—it seemed to me—but languid 
interest. “ How so?” 

‘Why, the place was left to my sister Luclla, and she lived there 
just one year and then said in a sweet kind of way that she’d no sort 
of use for it and would I care. to buy. I’d been in Europe since last 
fall and. never a word had I heard against the place. See? I con- 
cluded it would be: handy to keep clothes in any way and I might 
choose to settle there at last, so we soon fixed it up and she came to 
Europe on the proceeds, leaving me to find whata bargain I’d gotten. 
Momma was a fidget in life but a saint to what she is now ; she’s fair 
driven me crazed. 


< eS 
ALAN WRIGHT. 


am Hotel Fragment. 
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By F. Bowes. 


“Well, I tell you; one night a cousin of mine was staying w.th 
me and in the morning he came to breakfast looking queer, anc 
Mrs. Grubbe, my chaperon, says, ‘ Mr, Peters, you’ve a mee-grain ; 
take my advice and have a dose of ——.’ But he laughed sort of 
uneasy, and ‘mee-grain,’ said he, £1 want to know what for Mais'e 
keeps swallows in her guest-room. I couldn’t sleep all night. 
‘There isn’t such a bird in the place,’ said I. § Why, Cousin Petcrs, 
it isn’t the time of year for them to be about.’ 

*¢ There was one anyway flopping round my room. I threw a 
towel over it, but it seemed to go right through the bird and scared 
me. Look here, Cousin Maisie,’ said he, ‘I shut my windows on 
purpose to catch it somehow and wring its neck ; come along and sec 
for yourself.’ 

“TJ just tell you what; we went upstairs and found not a trace of 
any bird, and Cousin Peters left that day. All that night a small 
white flame went bobbing around my room, and I knew for sure it 
was momma showing how p'eased she was ; she could never suffer 
Cousin Peters.” 

“Why don’t you let the place?” said an elderly Englishman in 
sircastic tones, and once more the tireless voice began, ‘‘ I have 
rented it three times ; it’s a fine place and each tenant tried to buy 
it. The agreement was drawn up, and in one case a deposit was 
paid, and then the fun began, Oh, I tell you, momma’s a Ze/. 
Noises and sights and visions went on till the tenant got a move 
on him and then they ceased ; but I had to get away from the worry 
ofits 

“Vy not,” said a small foreign voice, “try a clairvoyant, a 
medium, to see what the spirit do require? She may be in distress, 
poor lady.” 

“| know just what she’s after right enough,” nodded the heroine 
coolly. ‘Momma was always contrary; no’ matter whether you 
wanted to stay still or move around she waited. to learn your wish 
and then wouldn’t. 

“My oll watchman who is there now secs lier most every night 
poking around in the garden and verandah. He likes it ; says he’s 
less lonesome with a ghost about; but I shall get level with her 
some day. I say Luella and I were good daughters when she was 
a living woman and it’s for her to leave us quiet now. I’m going © 
right back now to try what a first-class exorcist can do. He tells 
me fairly he’s not had much practice because so many people like 
to keep their ghosts. ‘ But Vil do my best on you's, Miss Lieblich,’ 
he says, and | mean to give him every help and be on the spot to 
see he works the thing properly. Say, Cousin Peters, if we’re going 
to the ‘ Folly Bairjairs’ we must hustle.” 

So the group broke up and the curtain dropped on this strange 
glimpse into a new aspect of the modern spirit world. 

Even in ghostland is the day of the parent and the ancestor 
over ? 

My sympathies went out a little to the ineffectual ghost of the 
peevish, fretful woman whose daughters are so well versed in the 
lawful rights of the individual that I can fancy then. setting cheer- 
fully to work to exorcise her spirit with a packet of patent ghost- 
destroying powder. Very likely I shall never hear the end of the 
story, but it is not hard to guess, Cousin Peters is a fine-looking 
youny man and Maisie seems determined. 


THE NEW MILKMAID—A PROSPECT FOR 1906 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 


“ A-milking Muller’s whales,” she said 


Professor Muller of St. John’s, Newfoundland, has now succeeded in domesticating a herd of more than fiftv sulphur cow whales, and has perfected an apparatus for 
milking them. The milk is fresh and sweet and peculiarly rich in nutritive and medicinal qualities. The yield froma full-grown whale is from five to seven hogsheads a 
day. It is much thicker and richer than the best Jersey milk, and possesscs a peculiarly pleasant and distinctive flavour 
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The Isle of Wight—An Ideal Week-end Holiday Resort. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL, VENTNOR, THE 


F. Milman Brown 
CARISBROOKE CASTLE 


Reached by the Isle of Wight Central Railway vid 
Cowes or Ryde 


3. M. Allen 
MR.. CHARLES CONACHER 
Manager of the Isle of Wight Central _Rail- 
way, is the youngest general manager of any 
railway company. He is a son of the late 
general manager of the North British Railway 


A New Scheme for Holidaymakers, 
—Under the presidency of Mr. J. Morgan 
Richards of Steephill Castle (father of 
John Oliver Hobbes) a conference was 
held a few days ago between the local 
authorities, the railway chiefs, and not- 
able residents regarding the development 
of the beautiful Isle of Wight. As 
people nowadays are wont to spread their 
holidays over the year, the Isle of Wight 
forms one of the most attractive short 
holiday resorts of the country. Railway 
companies and hotel proprietors have 
decided to combine to offer people 
special facilities for visiting the island. 


THE PICTURESQUE OLD VILLAGE OF SHANKLIN IN THE 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


Ff. Milman Brown 


THE NEEDLES 


Reached from ‘Freshwater Station, Isle of Wight 
Central Railway, vid Ryde 


F. Milman Brown 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


CHE. GALTLER 


Magdala and the Compassionate One outstretching his divine 
hands above her head. 

Pam crept up to the rail and knelt down on the step, and 
then and there her fight was fought, her struggle with herself 
proceeded. x 

Up from its hiding place came her past, in its wake the thou- 
sand things she had almost forgotten in the two years of London 
life. Up came gibing at her from Chilton-side a gibbet and the 
face of a man once dear. Then came the day when the coach 
was spilled at Tamworth, the day Pelham—here Pam’s head 
sank down upon the rail and her body shook and her sobs rent 
her fiercely. 

She said aloud, yet softly, “Mother, be ‘ee nigh me as I 
know ’ee were that day I lay in the corn-furrows Tamworth- 
way? Are ’ee fightin’ and prayin’ with the Lord A’mighty for 
me? Are’ee, mother, an’ is't ‘ee a-counsellin’ me an’ sayin’ | 
must give him up? Aye, I knows it; Pam knows it. She ain't 
for the likes 0’ him, never nohow. La, la!”’’ She shivered and 
her teeth closed cruelly over her red under lip. ‘I love him so, 
mother, | do. But I loves him so I can give him up.” Her 
voice was steady and the heroic blood that was in her veins 
pulsed with a new resolve to keep her vow because she loved 
the man better than she did herself. 

As she knelt there her purpose became clearer. It was to 
stay in Cleeve and lead the life of the people of Cleeve, and 
never more to stir from Cleeve till death took her. 

There was no loophole or subterfuge in her mind ; it was an 
honest purpose, simply planned, with no affectation of tears or 
posturings though it cut her more keenly than a knife. 

Just as she had said her amen to this future in Cleeve the 
church door opened and Beauclerc and Harlowe looked in. 
The poet went his way and the duke, tip-toeing lest he should 
frighten or disturb her, his eyes fixed covetously on the little 
figure kneeling there in the linsey-woolsey frock, reached her, 
fell on his knees beside her, and cried ardently, ‘“‘ Pamela, 
love of my soul, I’ve found you.” 

Drawing herself free with terrified eyes she looked up and 
saw him. 

There are temptations so full freighted with cargoes of bliss 
and peace that it takes your bravest soul to push them out of 
reach. It may be that Pam would then and there have given 
in and taken the rest she so dearly craved for a second as she 
felt the fold of his arm, the warmth and tender care of it, but 
across their meeting glances struck a bolt from the sky. There 
came a flash so vivid that it brought them both to their feet 
and set the bell to new and fiercer pealing. It sent Harlowe 
and Pamela out into the open to find the sea rolling intoxi- 
cated with the wine of the wind, lashing, roaring, and on its 
crest a ship, splitting, twisting this way and that at the wild 
waters’ will. 

“ Be’s the Portaferry frigate !’’ shouted the old shepherd to 
them as they ran. 

Pam fled down the little path straight to the beach, 
Harlowe with her all, the yearning of her soul rising to mate 
and match this war of the elements. She sucked in the salt 
mist and longed to be among the folk, to do something to help 
if she could. 


Our Seventeenth 


RULES. TOR. THIS. SERIES 


The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. THe Tarver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 
#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 


be disqualified. 


Female diminutives 
are objected to as 
The real name and 


names are ee best. 
like “ May” or “ Mab” 
leading to cenraciens 
address must also be sent in, 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 
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For all the Cleeve people were back in their village again ; 
with quick feet they had followed the storm and the frigate it 
drove before it. 

“ There be lives to save!’ cried the carrier. 

“Aye, an’ good firewood !”’ quoth his Scots spouse. 

And all the men were straining at the ropes, all the women, 
too, then staring out into the turmoil keen-eyed as the life- 
savers dashed off into the buffet of the deeps. 

It took hours, but even in the teeth of such a storm all were 
brought to land "though the rescuers were nearly as exhausted 
when they reached it as their burdens. 

Pam, with the other women, was tending and comforting 
these wretches when down crashed the thunder anew with a 
peal so frantic that it sent all who were standing to their knees 
with ‘God ha’ mercy!” on their lips. The frigate gaye one 
last leap, a huge rent in her side swallowing all the sea it 
could. Every hut in Cleeve trembled, and more than one roof 
flew scurrying over the dunes; chimneys, scattered into single 
bricks, came tumbling about their ears; they thought the 
Judgment Day arrived, and fell to prayers and supplications. 

All save the simple child, who uplifting his, hideous lilt in 
glee, dashed himself into the great brawl of the ocean and in a 
few seconds was almost hidden from sight. 

“My bairn!” shrieked the mother. “My bairn! him I 
love best o’ all—my simple, foolish bairn! Save him ; oh, save 
him!” 

The men had done all they could; Harlowe was carrying a 
sailor in his arms up to the inn. The carrier tried to quiet his 
wile by saying, ‘‘ Whisht, lass ; ‘tis the Almighty’s will.” 

“Wull me no wulls, A’mighty or none. He’s my ‘bairn. 
Eh, wull no one save him? Look at him! Look at him!” 

’am looked up from her work for:one of the rescued— 
looked from the mother’s face to the face of the little child, 
where it showed for a moment in the boil and swash of the 
sea. 

“Hush!” she cried, springing to the ropes and throwing 
the loops over her waist and shoulders. “ V'll fetch him back to 
you. Here, have hold, all of you, and help me if you can. 
When I catch him pull! Pull for your lives!” They sent up 
a shout and seized the ropes as Pam ran barefoot down the 
sands to plunge into the sea. 

“Pamela !” 

It took Harlowe but an instant to wrest her free of the ropes, 
lift her back into safety, cast the loops about his own body, and 
dash into the water. 

- “You!” he cried as his arms went around her, “you to 
risk your life while I live? My girl, you know not what 
love 1s.” 

But she did know. 

As, with the rest, she held the ropes and watched the 
breakers buffet him, now draw him under and now pitch him 
up on their white crests, Pam knew indeed what love was. 
She watched him attain, then lose; then reach again; then 
slip; then clutch the child. He caught him with a grip of 
iron, and then the people of Cleeve pulled, pulled against the 
devil himself, it seemed, in league this day with the sea and the 
storm. “To be continued ) 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 2 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tatier, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.’’) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
October 23. 


If the Acrostic 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Sixteenth Series) 


that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 


The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 


Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Seventeenth Series) 


This is an orb that lights the night 
OF a colour that’s never seen, 
And is a phrase we often use 
In describing some rare happ'ning. 


J 32 A I 


Tere Ate Nae lL 

Ue POMS 
INDIAN 

N { REVERSED { 
Vee De Ager 
Cc H I 


L 
LOUISA 

A { REVERSED i 

1 

oO 


SI AXE S PH 
ZOmsarpr ax 


Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Arosa, Alnwick, Bub, Clover, Coclic, Caldan, Doune, 


1, This word stands for an object strong da. Fidelia, ¥F Fail 
And fora ‘ray full brightand long, Dita, Duchess, Dignity, Freda, Fidelia, Fog, Fan, 
A lovely lake in Lombardy 
Where tourists love to sail. 


Geomat, Glevum, Hati, Ignota, Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Keys, 
Macgregor, Marie, Merry-monk, Marne, Manor, Nibs, 
Olly, Owlet, Pop, Pongo, Primavera, Phanta, Regina, 
Snipe, St. Quentin, Tomwin, Truth, Ubique, Violette, 


equal number of letters the latter increase 3. And this an old Italian town, Wyst, Workitout, Witchie, Yug, Zeus, 
or diminish in number systematically. The birthplace of Raphael. 
3. All solutions should bear at the top of 4. A sea-girt isle upon the western main, NOTES FOR ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 
' Of which this is a loving native name. The Acrostic Editor is sorry he cannot accept the alter- 


the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than tiselve letters. “‘ Made-up \ 


native, ‘ ophicleide,” for ‘*oboe" in light 2, Acrostic 10, 
‘““Mudjekeewis”’ is referred to the last clause of Ruie 2, 
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THE TATLER 


Lonpon. 
M y Dear PrisciLta,—Can you imagine 


your Delamira in a Toby frill? 
Frankly until a few days ago I should have 
laughed to scorn the notion of wearing 
one, since when I have experienced a 
complete revulsion of feeling owing, I 
may as well confess, to the 
fascinations of certain morning 
blouses which are thus adorned, 
in addition, of course, to the 
orthodox stand-up collar. The 
new Toby is a slight affair of 
fluted lawn and lace, the latter 
a mere suspicion at the edge. 
Its proper sphere is, of course, 
the breakfast table, where it 
looks uncommonly fresh and 
neat, transforming quite a dull 
flannel shirt, and as it can be 
made as easily detachable as 
the linen neck-band you are not 
bound to cram it under your 
jacket if you are following the 
guns. 

The fad of the moment so 
far as our necks are concerned 
is a collar-band precisely match- 
ing the waist-belt. - Is your 
belt of cherry-coloured kid—no 
cherry. in the world, by the way, 
was ever the hue dubbed cerise 
this year—and embroidered as 
I must suppose with steel, it is 
an imperative necessity that 
your neck should be encircled 
by a band of kid relieved in 
similar fashion. Your belt being 
pointed so will your neck-band 
be, and on a white silk shirt or 
even on a lace blouse there is 
nothing more delightful. to the 
eye than these cherry tints at 
throat and waist... Steel is 
popular on everything, but. that 
it must be good in quality and 
slight in quantity is an un- 
written but all the more binding 
law. A little black lace dinner 
gown. I encountered the. other 
day hada high-necked bodice, 
transparent above the ordi- 
nary décolleté limit, and an 
uncompromisingly plain velvet 
waist-band forming a_ deep 
point in front with an airy- 
fairy basket of flowers worked 
in tiny steel paillettes, the same 
kind of design embellishing the 
neck-band. It is quite refresh- 
ing to hear of black lace once 
more, is it not? And really it 
begins to: look as if our pet 
word, “smart,” might have to 
yield its pinnacle to another 
of more domestic flavour. No 
one I hope will grudge it its 
hard-earned rest. It has nobly 
served its turn, and somehow it 
hardly seems to fit the expen- 
sive quietude which seems relentlessly 
settling down upon our wardrobes... Fine 
nets are adorned with silken braids. in 
preference to lace, the effect being de- 
cidedly good, but my warmest affections 
are no longer given to the lace coat for 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in Uhe Hlome 


evening wear, the severe little jackets of 
gros-grain or chiné haying quite sup- 
planted them in a bosom which | candidly 
confess is fickle. 

A darling coat in black has a rather 
full-skirted but brief basque cut all in one. 


VISITING GOWN 


In. metallic-blue voile trimmed with bias bands of satin and blue buttons 


with old-gold satin centres (Drecoll) 


or rather, I should say, each breadth is cut 
in one. The seams are stitched with fine 
silken chain-stitch, tan, paler tan, palest 
tan—a triple stitching you.will under- 
stand. There are great, big lapels of 
white silk, black-bordered to the width 
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Litt 
CAEZZZ 


which a German applies to his note paper 
on losing a cousin several times removed 
—that is,a good inch and to spare—a rose 
embroidery breaking the hard-and-fast 
line in between. In the latter pale olive 
greens and soft rose pinks are hinted at 
instead of crudely stated. The 
sleeves are to the elbow, 
gathered lengthwise with half- 
inch headings, a turn-over -cuff 
of white with more embroidery 
having a full frill as finish. 

A striped — yellowish-pink 
chiné with garlands of dellt 
blue interwoven has the severest 
little coat-tails you ever beheld 
in so fanciful a garment. Like 
its black fellow, the neck is 
décolleté and has a funny but 
most becoming little tucker of 
soft blond lace run in round 
the shoulders with a line of 
gold gauze ribbon threaded 
through slits made for the 
purpose. To both these belong 
lace skirts as a matter of course. 
Personally I like a black coat 
over a white lace jupe im- 
mensely, but a pale silk jacket 
demands white or ivory without 
any question. 

Was ever a poor “ trous- 
seau’’ so. much discussed as 
the Princess of Wales's Indian 
outfit? If no descriptions have 
appeared up to the present in 
the pages of Tur Tarver it 1s 
assuredly not from lack of 
loyal interest but because the 
Princess herself, who has all the 
characteristically, English -dis- 
like of fuss, expressed a definite 
wish that no: sketches or de- 
scriptions. should appear before 
the 6th. Knowing this, could I 
do other than hold my peace ? 

Apart from the actual beauty 
of each separate item the wise 
woman will draw important 
conclusions therefrom to be 
stored up for future reference. 
The combination of lace—as 
varied in character as Carrick- 
macross and Valenciennes, gui- 
pure and Limerick—may be 
noted, and by the same cri- 
terion the certain popularity of 
embossed crépe de chines may 
be assumed. Lovely gem-set 
buttons of the Princess’s own 
adorn some of the gowns, not- 
ably a magnificent set of dark 
amethysts, with whole - pearl 
studs at intervals. I also ob- 
served that not one day gown 
chosen by the Princess has 
elbow sleeves—a somewhat 
pregnant fact in view of the 
pronouncement that the hallf- 
sleeve is to enjoy an_ indefinite vogue. 
On the other hand, the evening and _ ball 
toilettes are distinguished by sleeves of the 
most limited description. Exceeding neat- 
ness characterises the tailor-made gar- 
ments.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reudinger. 
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Current 


Are we Sportsmen ?—The Daily 
Mail has lately been eliciting the 
opinion of well-known footballers 
as to whether the sportsmanlike 
spirit which is supposed to be 
characteristic of Englishmen really 
animates the spectators at football 
matches. Most of those who have 
given their opinion, while admitting 
that “may the best side win” is 
often an expression of cant, believe 
that a large majority of the spec- 
tators are good sportsmen enough. 
Sportsmanship is a noun of indeter- 
minate meaning, but I believe that 
in the popular acceptation of the 


word Englishmen are the second 
best sportsmen in the world.  Irish- 
men are absolutely the best. I know 


of no other nation in whom the idea 

of sport is entirely untainted by 
commercialism. Irishmen play cricket and 
football in the same pee that Englishmen 
hunt and shoot—for the pure love of it. I 
am now, of course, thinking of Ireland apart 
from Ulster, which is far more closely allied 
to Scotland than to Ireland. The genesis 
of professionalism and of paid amateurism 
in England is easy enough to trace. A 
great batsman or clever centre-forward 
casts his eye on the ring of specta- 
tors that surrounds the field of play. 
Each of these spectators represents 
at least sixpence, and he is not slow 
to recognise that his skill or person- 
ality is the magnet which has drawn 
several thousands of these sixpences 
into the coffers of his club. His 
commercial instinct soon prompts 
him to himself why some of this 
money should not find its way into 
the pocket of the man whom the 
spectators have paid to see. In this 
there is nothing to be ashamed of. 
It is, in fact, precisely the same 
instinct which has converted certain 
clever young journalists into mil- 
lionaire newspaper proprietors. If 
the Irish conception of sport is purer 
than the English it is mainly because 
lrishmen are lacking in the com- 
mercial instinct. 

Narrow-mindedness in Sport.—In [ng- 
land we are slow to assimilate new ideas, 
and this narrow-mindedness often gives the 
notion that we are not good sportsmen. 
We are so entirely satisfied that our own 
conception of sport is the only true one 
that we regard with suspicion or some- 
thing worse those who differfrom us. The 


“I'M A CHELSEA MAN BORN 


The Surrey poet addressing the spectators in the stand at the new Chelsea 


club 


Games, 


Sports, 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


THE YORKSHIRE TEAM AT WIGHILL PARK 
Rhodes trying his hand at shooting 


tradition in Rugby football is that it is a 
rough-and-ready trial of endurance and 
a capacity for taking hard knocks. The 
founders of the game never associated skill 
with it. Consequently, as soon as the 
Welshmen began to show us that Rugby 
was capable of the most skilful develop- 
ments the Welsh game fell under the 
suspicion of the English Rugby Union 


Copyright of ‘* The Tatler” 


THE YORKSHIRE TEAM AT WIGHILL PARK 


Hunter finds croquet more difficult than wicket-keeping 


authorities. In the same way the novelty 
of the New Zealanders’ methods has caused 
grave doubt as to the legitimacy of their 
tactics, The Field, which may be taken 
to represent the high Tory point of view 
as regards cricket “and football, did not 
hesitate to say that the wing forward in 
the New Zealand team was perpetually 


AND BRED” 
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amc Pastimes. 


off-side. No one would, o2 course, 
dream of accusing The Field of in 
tentional unfairness. Its football 
editor is simply unable to under- 
stand any point of view except that 
held by the English Rugby Union. 


Concerning Referee-baiting.—li is 
always assumed by those who declare 
that the League has destroyed the 
spirit of sport in football that pro- 
fessionalism has created such detest- 
able practices as baiting the referee 
and hooting the piayers. One only 
has to recall what happened at 
Lord’s during the ’varsity match of 
1896 to learn how false such an 
assumption is. Because Frank 
Mitchell deliberately gave runs away 
to prevent Oxford following on, the 
Cambridge eleven was hissed and 
hooted in the pavilion by members of the 
M.C.C. Between booing at a referee and 
hooting a captain of a team there is 
obviously no moral distinction, but what 
is disgraceful at a League match is hardly 
reprehersible at Lord’s in the opinion of 
those whose football days were prior to 
the introduction of professionalism. The 
fact of course, is that no class of men 
can be impartial when deeply roused. 
During the South African War there 
were hundreds of men, under normal 
conditions perfectly fair-minded, who 
acclaimed as heroes those Boers who 


deserted to us and could find no 
language strong enough for the 
infamy “OF Colonel Lynch. To- day, 


when the war fever has cooled down, 
these same men will readily agree 
that every man, Boer or Briton, who 
deserts his own side is a scoundrel 
who deserves shooting. 


Football under Cover.—The 
arrangements made by my friend, A. 
Bs Manning Foster, for playing foot- 
ball under cover at Olympia have a 
special interest for me. More than 
seven years ago | wrote an article 
in one of the Harmsworth publica- 
tions outlining the scheme which 
has now become an actuality at Olympia. 
My proposal at the time was ridiculed by 
many Officials of the football world. The 
chief objection urged, as far as I recollect, 
was that the hardness of the ground would 
make the players so unwilling to risk a 
heavy fall that an exhibition of serious foot- 
ball would be out of the question.—M. R. R. 


CATCH-THE-TRAIN RACE 


A novel race recently run in the programme of sports in aid of the Bolingbroke 


Hospital 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


‘T’he colour of the moment seems to be 

mole, only it is called smoke-grey 
this season —a comfortable dispensation 
since it is possible to companion an old 
frock with a new hat and still be in the 
height of fashion. The quaintest of the new 
hats are perhaps the dear little Charles I. 
modes with tiny brims and oval crowns 
and big bunches of feathers inclining to the 
rearw, ard. The new Lancer feathers, which 
are tremendously long in the fibre, form 
quite a curtain on some of the very smart 
picture hats and are something quite out 
of the common. All the new ostrich 
feathers are unusually full and soft this 
year. 

Draped velvet and satin figure largely 
in these old-world models. I have seen 
one with a little round, tight-drawn crown 
covered in “mole” satin with two bunchy 
rosettes of the same material above the ears 
and two lovely pale grey feathers curling 
over the back. It has 
just the look of the 
head-pieces which 
adorned Du Maurier’s 
pretty maidens in their 
sauciest moments. 
Crowns it would seem 
are either round and 
dumpy or uncompro- 
misingly square in out- 
line: Av treal’ ‘jam 
pot” has three bands 
of velvet drawn taut 
around it, each finished 
with a little square 
gold buckle inlaid 
with bronze enamel. 

Yor real comfort 
and pleasure combined 
Istrecommendennty.:Sexe-.||oseses cee 
at large to possess 
themselves at once of 
Peter Robinson’s (Ox- 


ford Street) new 
autumn catalogue, 


Fashions of To-day, and 
con it over at leisure 
beside their own fire- 
sides. Up to date and 
smart the firm is 
always, but I never 
get over a_ pleasant 
little thrill of surprise 
to find how really 
moderate the prices 
are. One of the best 
models in fur at a very 
cheap price is an elec- 
tric seal blouse with 


costumes, evening coats, and opera wraps 
are amongst the most striking features of 
this catalogue. And last but not least 
there are the blouses to be reckoned with. 
These and the hundred odds and ends like 
belts, hair ornaments, floral garnitures, and 
trimmings are specially good and well- 
chosen items here. 

The visitor to London can hardly fail 
to be impressed en. passant by the very 
handsome premises of the Erasmic Com- 
pany, Ltd., 117, Oxford Street, W., but 
not everyone knows that they are heartily 
welcome to step inside and inspect .the 
samples even if they do not buy there and 
then. Personally I think most people 
covet those attractive toilet specialities on 
sight, and dainty as the various packages 
of soap, tooth powder, shaving sticks and 
shaving cream, scent and smelling salts, 


appear externally the inside is even better, 
the purity, excellence, and delicacy of per- 


A word is really due to the merits of the 
Erasmic shaving stick, which I am told 
lathers freely and has not the great dis- 
advantage of drying too rapidly. The 
price of it is only 1s., and one lasts on an 
average about twelve months. 

Anything in the shape of an eruption 
on the skin is very rightly called a skin 
trouble, for nothing is more generally dis- 
tressing to a sensitive person. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the family hand- 
book entitled Skin Troubles has had 
a tremendous sale. Moreover, glancing 
through a copy of the newly-re evised and 
illustrated edition, which has been reprinted 
to meet the enormous demand, I am frankly 
amazed at the quantity of useful-informa- 
tion regarding the cause, nature, and cure 
of skin troubles which the book contains. 
Any reader can secure a copy of this 
interesting handbook and a free trial of 
“ Antexema’”’ by mentioning Tur TatTLer 
and enclosing — three 
penny. stamps for 
postage and packing 
from the “ Antexema” 
Company, 83, Castle 
Road, London, N.W. 

Hem-stitched 
chiffon veils are being 
used on many of the 
fur toques this year. 
A good idea is to have 
the veil made det ao 
able but all ready 
be pinned on if re- 
quired. Nothing looks 
sillier than. these float- 
ing draperies in the 
wrong place; on the 
other hand, they are 
é very smart in the right 


very handsome revers 

and cuffs of musquash 

for seven guineas. This 

is the “ W ashington.” 

A very smart New market coat in selected 
caracul kid skin with a mink collar is a 
most enviable garment, but the fur pages 
all through are irresistibly fascinating. 
The loveliest stoles and muffs, motor 
coats, driving coats, and all the most 
fashionable luxuries of the moment are 


here portrayed in the best styles in 
endless variety and, | repeat, most en- 
couagringly reasonable in price. Those 


really short of pin money will rejoice in 
the fact that Peter Robinson's has brought 
out a new and very -smart robe in 
poplin de chine adorned with open-work 
motifs for 39s. 11d., and a handsomely 
braided cloth model for street wear at 


39s. od. Then I am quite in love with 
their “ Directoire” tea gown in. chiffon 


velvet with a petticoat of crépe de chine 
and lace, which contrasts very prettily. 
Petticoats, lingerie, hosiery, children’s 
frocks. and outfitting, corsets, millinery, 


THE NEW TIARA AND DRAGONFLY BROOCH 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


fume recommending them to the connoisseur 
as well as the practical every-day people 
who like a soap at once lasting and in- 
expensive. Those who have not yet tried 
the ‘ Erasmic”’ toilet soaps have a treat 
in store, and as 2d. will procure you a 
sample tablet both of the “Peerless” 
and the “Elite”? there is little excuse 
for denying yourself. The ‘‘ Peerless”’ is a 
plum- coloured soap which produces a very 
soft, creamy lather and is a delightful 
soap for general use. Some special pro- 
cess of manufacture kee ps it from wasting 
as some kinds will. The “ lite” is pure 
white and is specially good for delicate 
skins. Personally if I have a special 
weakness it is for the “Royal de Luxe” 
Erasmic, which is 1s. the tablet or 2s. 6d. 
the box of three, and well worth it. 
Those who like a rather heavily-scented 
soap will enjoy the kind known as “La 
Belle” Erasmic, which is 6d. the cake. 
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one. Half the “clothes 
failures” one encoun- 
ters are due to the non- 
observance of this 
simple rule of fitness. 
Well might Browning 
sing, “Never the time 
and place,” whilst we 
conclude, ‘And the 
right hat all together.” 
Camellias and gar- 
denias are being 
largely used with fur 
also. 

Triply-shot moiré 
silk is one of the most 
notable of recent intro- 
ductions. .The — palest 
of apricot tints with 
flashes of rose pink and 
metallic green or blue 
represent a beautiful 
combination. 

There is every indication ‘that this is 
to be a jewel season, but in view of the 
daring robberies which have-taken place 
of late women are getting more and more 
chary of wearing ‘priceless heirlooms: in 
public, ‘To meet the diffic ulty some enter- 
prising spirits are having their riviéres and 
tiaras duplicated by the “Parisian Diamond 
Company, 85, New Bond Street, W., which 
makes no difficulty over precisely counter- 
feiting both the colour and character of the 
gems with every detail of the setting. The 
dragonfly brooch represents the popular 
craze of the season. These dainty orna- 


ments set in fine diamonds make a 
delightful finish to the soft laces and 


chiffons of the blouse or corsage for day or 
evening wear. The great thing in putting 
them on is to poise them delicately as if 
the little creature had just alighted. The 
Parisian Diamond Company will provide 
a beauty for a trifling sum. 
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MOTOR SPARAKAS—WEEK BY WEEN. 


.—An excellent article 
appeared in The Standard of the 2gth ult. 
on the subject of industrial alcohol, in 
which reference was made to the pro- 
bability of its extensive use in the place 
of petrol for driving internal-combustion 
engines. The trend of. the article is to 
show the advisability for the removal of 
the present heavy revenue duty and re- 
strictions so as to give us what is termed 
“free alcohol” safeguarded by denaturi- 
sation for commercial uses. Looking at 


A New Tyre.—I have just had brought 
to my notice an outer cover in the com- 
position of which rubber plays a very small 
part. It is of British manufacture and is 
made practically of leather and canvas 
with a metal-studded tread of the ordinary 
type. It is claimed by the patentee that 
in comparison with an ordinary rubber 
cover very little, if any, resiliency is lost ; 
a Dunlop inner tube is used, and. that 
with an occasional dressing of the walls 
of the cover with a prepared compound 
of a greasy nature 
the leather i is rendered 
impervious to wet 
and neither stretches, 
bulges, nor cracks. 
If this should prove 
to be the case by the 
trials which are now 
taking place over a 
4,000 miles run we 
may be somewhat 
nearer to the solution 
of the tyre difficulty. 
Obviously such a 
cover, besides being 
by its studded tread 
a non-skid, would be 
practically puncture- 


THE POONA RELIABILITY TRIALS z 


Mr. Lamb's 12-h.p. Orleans which did remarkably well 


the subject from the motoring point of 
view it seems to me there are several 
actors which at present very effectively bar 
the way to its use in motor propulsion— 
the heavy revenue charges as mentioned 
above, the doubtful sufficiency of the crude 
product whether wood or potatoes, for its 
manufacture, or even allowing that very 
doubtful condition, the price at which it 
could be distilled and placed on the market, 
and, further, the absolutely necessary alte- 
tations in the engines and carburetters and 
exhaust attachments in which it is to be 
used on account of the deleterious effect 
the resultant exhaust gases have on certain 
metals. 


Alcohol v. Petrol.—It goes without 
saying that manufacturers are not in the 
least likely to take this latter essential into 
serious consideration unless there are ma- 
terial advantages to be gained in the use 
of alcohol as against petrol. The explo- 
sive power is practically the same, and it 
is undoubtedly safer so far as liability to 
firing and explosion is concerned ; but even 
presuming the revenue restrictions , were 
removed:— a presumption of doubtful 
realisation—Dr. Ornamby himself calcu- 
lated that alcohol could not then be placed 
upon the market much under ts. a gallon. 
Here at once we lose the main possible 
inducement for manufacturers to alter their 
present engines—that of greater economy 
over petrol—since the wholesale price of 
the latter now is about 7d. per gallon. 
On the whole, I can but surmise that the 
advent of alcohol as a serious com- 
petitor against petrol is as yet very far 
off, although I can conceive that under 
circumstances such as-in submarines, 
where we may hope economy will be 
less considered than the value of men’s 


lives, it may with modifications be 
ultimately successfully and advyan- 
tageously used. The subject must 


always be an interesting one, but it is 
still very much in the future. 


proof and non-burst- 
ing. I hope to refer 
to this subject next 
week. 


Motor Car Springs.—It has always been 
a matter of surprise to me that the spring- 
ing of motor cars is only of late beginning 
to receive the attention which such an 
important matter deserves. So much 
depends upon this in the comfortable 
riding of the car that the persistence with 
which some manufacturers cling to the 
short springs can only be prejudicial in 
converting a carriage-rider used to the 
comfortable, easily oscillating C or similar 
springs. The introduction of long semi- 
elliptical springs on one or two cars this 
year was a move in the right 
direction, and from what I 
hear we shall see this import- 
ant point receive special 
attention in many of the 
exhibits at Olympia next 
month. It stands to reason 
that the tyres require all the 
assistance the springs can give 
them in the absorption of road 
shocks, and a well-sprung car 
will materially add to the life 
of the tyres. This is a ques- 
tion of increasing 
importance. 


Cupelle Cars.—A good car at a mode- 
rate price is always worth knowing, and 
such seems to me to be the Cupelle cars, 
with which I have only recently had _ per- 
sonal experience. The British agents—it 
is, of course, a car of French origin—are 
Cupelle Motors, 157, Knightsbridge. They 
have an unusually long range of models, 
from the 10-12-h.p. two - cylinder to 
24—30-h.p. four-cylinder. The control, by 
throttle and ignition, is on ratchets on the 
steering wheel, a most convenient method 
in my opinion. The engine is unusually 
silent and free from vibration, and as it 
can be run at some eighty revolutions a 


minute it is seldom necessary even in 
traffic to change from top gear, which 
gives a direct drive, another factor 


towards silent running. The transmission 
is by carden shaft to live axle. The igni- 
tion is generally by high tension from 
accumulators, though a gear-driven mag- 
neto can be fitted. The commutator is 
most accessibly mounted, an excellent 
detail, on a vertical shaft behind the rear 
cylinder ; it is, of course, gear-driven from 
the crank-shalt. The cylinders are cast 
in pairs and the carburetter is water- 
jacketed. Although there is nothing par- 
ticularly novel in the construction of the 
car the whole design has been well 
thought out and embraces several features 
Ww hich one does not generally find except 
in more expensive cars.—R. Denys Dunpas. 


Delivery of Cars.—The vexed question 
of deliveries of motor cars is a perennial 
topic of conversation among motor car- 


buyers. The secret of ensuring that you 
will get your car when you want it is to 


place an early order for a chassis to be 
delivered at a fixed date. Leading motor 
car manufacturers do not make complete 
cars; hence the delay. Among motor car 
firms who deservedly hold a high reputa- 
tion for punctuality. in the delivery of 
their chassis may be mentioned Charron, 
Girardot and Voight of Wardour Street, W. 


Campbell & Gray 


AN ELEGANT 8-+10-H.P. COVENTRY HUMBER CAR 


This photograph was taken in one of those beautiful Hertfordshire lanes where motoring is such a 
pleasure at this season of the year 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, October 24, and Friday, November 10 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, October 25. and Monday, November 
Pay Days—Friday, October 27, and Wednesday, November 15 


Consols—Thursday. Node 2 


Bank Rate, 


Money. — The unexpected raising of the Berlin Bank rate to 
5 per cent. on the Tuesday of last week when everyone supposed 
that a further week's respite was secured gave the start to a 
regular right-down “ dear-money ” scare in the London markets, 
and the probabilities of an early 5 per cent. minimum in 
Threadneedle Street have been seriously discussed to the detri- 
ment of Stock Exchange values. Thursday's Bank return was 
described in some quarters as virtually disclosing a 5 per cent. 
position, for the heavy decline of £2,829,000 in the reserve had 
carried the amount below 21 millions, the “ proportion ” receding 
1°43 per cent. to 38°60 per cent. The diversion to Egypt ol 
one million of the gold earmarked for the India paper currency 
reserve with the shipment direct of another quarter of a million, 
coupled with heavy withdrawals for the provinces, account for 
a decrease of £2,389,465 in the stock of bullion at 303 millions. 
Further demands for Egypt have to be looked for in the imme- 
diate future. People expected that the last rise in the English 
Bank rate would improve the Paris 
Exchange on London, but this remains 
weak at 255143 owing to the heavy 
liquidation in London of French hold- 
ings, chiefly of mining shares, following 


Four per Cent. 


upon the Cronier sugar crisis. These 
securities having been delivered the 


proceeds of the sales have been crossing 
the Channel. With a big Russian loan 
emission imminent Paris will not want 
to see a 5 per cent. rate in London, and 
by way of preventing such an eventu- 
ality the Bank of France is not unlikely 
to release some of its superfluous gold 
reserves should the demands of New 
York upon Europe continue. In the 
meantime, notwithstanding the October 
dividend disbursements to the amount 
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imagination has recently been running riot at the instigation 
of a hardly-justified campaign for the rise. An indication of 
what I am hinting at is to be found in the course of the market 
in Cordova North-Western Railway debentures, which were 
run up to 50 last month to the accompaniment of two or three 
separate but equally vague stories of impending amalgama- 
tions. An official denial of the truth of these rumours syn- 
chronising with the “ dear-money ” scare brought about a slump 
of 15 points within the week. 

Competent authorities tell me that the liquidation in the 
leading South African shares, such as Rand Mines, East Rands, 
and Goldfields, within the past few weeks—lrom the date of 
the collapse of the Cronier sugar gamble in effect—has been 
simply colossal. The quotation list shows declines of a full 
point or so in these shares since the mid-September settlement, 
and the differences to be met on Friday are serious enough, but 
they indicate only in the mildest degree the strain to which the 
market has been subjected. What must strike the close observer 
as phenomenal is the underlying strength of what I may call 
the specialities of the mining market during such an ordeal. 
Rhodesia Bankets have had to withstand a perfect bombard- 
ment of newspaper attack, but the market has hardly budged. 

The extreme fluctuations of Tanganyika last week were 
within 6 and 6}. IE] Oro, which I regard as the most promising 
of the Mexican mining group and which is freely dealt in by 
most of the Kallir jobbers, has had to contend simultaneously 
with realisations to the extent of 50,000 shares in a day and 
a characteristic boycott at the hands of the self-styled Leading 
City journal. The absence of the 
Jewish contingent, who are observing 
their Black Fast as lam writing, makes 
it difficult to read the market on the 
eve of the carry-over, but of one thing 
I am convinced, and that is that the 
cessation of French liquidation in 
Katfirs will be the signal for a strong 
upward movement in the three shares 
speciied. Attention may be drawn to 
the advertisement of Rhodesia, Limited, 
on another page. 


The Chairman of the Great Northern. 
—The adjoining portrait is that of the 
first Baron Allerton, chairman of the 
Great Northern Railway, who as Mr. 
W. L. Jackson represented North Leeds 


of some 7 millions, money is quoted from 1880-1902, and for a brief spell 
about 34 per cent. with 3%, a fair in the early nineties held the port- 
quotation for three months bills. folio of Irish Secretary. Lord Allerton 
made his pile in worsted, alter which 
Home Railway Prospects. — Tlie he presided with much tact over the 
“dear-money ” scare has been accom- South African committee that white- 
panied by a heavy pressure of sales in washed Mr. Rhodes. But if ‘ Dagonet”’ 
almost every department, the outstand- lies not, his greatest claim upon the 
ing exception being seen in the home gratitude of his countrymen arises out 
railway market. "The very fact that of the fact that his son captained 
the provinces have been drawing so the English team that knocked 
heavily upon the central institution spots off the Australian cricketers last 
points to a welcome trade revival that LORD ALLERTON, P.C. summer. 
promises steadily-increased earnings : : 
for the railways. The September woalnmanoftne Creat NouhensnallWay The Barnato Amalgamation. — In 
3oard of Trade returns, showing in- Tne Tatrer of July 5, 1905, I 
creases of £2,658,642 in the imports and £3,421,80r in the went in some detail into the proposal then put forward in 
exports, continue the tale of encouragement. The thirteen somewhat sketchy form for the absorption of the Barnato 
leading railways, it may be re emembered, incurred an aggregate Consolidated Mines, Ltd., by the closely-allied Johannesburg 


decrease of over £300, ooo in their July traffics. August 
witnessed a recovery that practically wiped out these losses, 
while September brought the quarter to a ciose with an agere- 
gate gain of some £170,000 on balance.. The most conspicuous 
movement is that of the Great Central, whose increase of 
£52,060 upon an increase in 1904 represents an improvement at 
the rate of 6 percent. Part of the goods traffic thus gained has 
been civerted from the Great Northern, which, however, has 
made up some of the leeway by the aid of increased passenger 
receipts. For the month of September the only big road to 
show a decline was the Great Eastern—f£8,000 to the bad, 
making up a decrease of £34,600 for the quarter—and for this 
the Severe competition of the suburban tramways must be held 
responsible. Increases for the quarter of £62,920 on the Mid- 
land, £49,000 on the North-Western, and £34,587 on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire support the showing of the Board of 
Trade returns as to the revival in trade. 


The Liquidation—and After.—There was a fall of ? in 
Consols last week brought about to some extent by sales by 
the Government broker. Moreover, some of the bulls were 
squeezed to the tune of 4 per cent. at the carry-over, and 
speculation in gilt- edged securities is inevitably discouraged by 
such conditions, 3ut if the fears of dear money have made 
their mark on the sound stocks they have been reflected with 
far more deadly effect in those departments of the House where 
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Consolidated Investment "Company. This provoked such a 


storm of adverse criticism that the Joels who pull the strings 
in the so-called Barnato group were constrained, for sheer 


decency’s sake, to postpone its consummation until after the 
publication of the balance sheets of the respective companies. 
My surmise that the amalgamation would avoid the payment 
of the dividend which guileless shareholders had fondly imagined 
to be due is borne out by the reports which were issued last 
week in anticipation of meetings called in Johannesburg for 
the third week of November for the formal discussion of the 
amalgamation scheme. The directors of the “ Johnnies 
company recommend the carrying forward of a profht balance 
of £173,736, arrived at after an allowance of £234,868 for 
depreciation in the market value of investments and the placing 
to reserve of £159,844. Up to the present the Barnato Con- 
solidated directors have made up their accounts to October 30, 
but in view of the fusion a statement is now issued in respect 
of the eight months to June 30, 1905, which shows a profit of 
£158,847 alter writing off £100,000, the balance of vendors’ lien 
on account of purchase. The most important point in the 
modification of the scheme is the announcement that no 
additional capital will be issued at present, market conditions 
being recognised as unfavourable. Nothing that been 
published alters the original impression that from the investor's 
point of view no earthly justification exists for the amalgama- 
tion. 


has 
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A Loss to the Stock Exchange.—The Stock Exchange lost 
one of its Fathers last week by the death of Mr. Samuel Gurney 
Sheppard, the senior partner in Sheppards, Pellys and Co., 
whose membership dated back to 1850. He was a director of 
the Mersey and the Quebec Central railways and deputy 
chairman of the London and Lancashire Life Office. 


Prosperous Argentina.—E very investor interested in Argentine 
securities must find delight in reading the extracts from the 
report of the chairman ot the local committee: appended to the 
annual report of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Company which the stockholders will be considering on Tues- 
day next. The Great Southern, with its 2,481 miles of line in 
operation and its record of progress extending over forty years, 
may justly be regarded as the leading railjway of the River 
Plate. For the last seven years its ordinary stockholders have 
received regular 7 per cent. dividends, and although the distri- 
bution was bigger in the late eighties the country has gone 
through a historical crisis in the interval, and the maintenance 
of the present rate so far contents holders that the market 
quotation is some 16 points above the lowest of 1go4. ‘The 
chairman of the local committee, writing from Buenos Ayres 
under date August 18, intimates that the year ended with June 
has not had its equal so far as the material prosperity of the 
Argentine Republic ‘is concerned. 
The fertile land has yielded unpre- 
cedented crops, the best quality 
of wheat coming from the districts 
served by the Great Southern. There 
is plenty of room for thousands of 
workmen of eyery description, espe- 
cially good-class field labourers, and 
as a consequence of the agricultural 
prosperity the value of land has risen 
to prices which seemed impossible 
only one year ago, while the cost of 
building and engineering works has 
gone up quite 30 percent. This will 
find its own remedy as immigrants 
are attracted in greater force. The 
export trade statistics for the past six 
months show an increased tonnage of 
352,000, or rather more than 10 per 
cent. The Argentine frozen-beef 
trade is advancing in a very remark- 
able manner. Flour is being produced 
in much larger quantities, and hard- 
wood timber is another valuable 
export that shows a decided increase, 
the bulk going to Germany and the 
United States. 

Reyerting to the wheat trade the 
writer points out that large as the 
crops were last~ year, next year’s 
promise to be bigger, and the difficulty 
will be to move them. It is generally 
admitted that what the country 
eminently requires is more port accom- 
modation, especially near the districts 
where the cereals are grown. The 
bulk of the wheat is now being shipped 
from Bahia Blanca, the aggregate 
tonnage of 547,000 being practically 
30 per cent. of the total shipments, 
but owing to the want of proper 
means of shipment at that port the 
amount handled there “in bulk ’’—as 
distinguished from “in bags —is rela- 
tively the smallest. The railway company has therefore been 
forced into the expenditure of large sums upon grain elevators, in- 
creased mole and quay accommodation, and special rolling stock. 
The directors’ report refers to the placing of orders for six 800-ton, 
three 500-ton, and three 300-ton barges, with two pontoon 
elevators, each with a loading capacity of 75 tons per hour, 
and two powerful steam tugs, all of which will be used in 
connection with a new grain-loading dock in course of con- 
struction. A comparison of the mileage results of the railway 
for the two last years shows substantial increases all along the 
line in fayour of 1905. ‘The number of public passengers went 
up over Io per cent., the passenger receipts 14 per cent., and 
the goods tonnage 25 per cent. The grain traffic brought in an 
additional revenue of £217,641. 


The Rise in Cedulas.—One of the speculative excitements of 
he past fortnight has been the two-point rise in Buenos Ayres 
Provincial Cedulas, which—taking the ‘‘P” series as that most 
freely dealt in in London—have come up from, say, 13} at the 
beginning of July to over 21 at the end of last week. A year 
ago the quotation was under 9. These Cedulas, it will be 
remembered, are obligations of the Mortgage Bank of the 


Province of Buenos Ayres, for the operations of which the 


MR. HERBERT PIKE PEASE, M.P. 


Chairman of the European Petroleum Company 
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Provincial Government was responsible. The borrowing was 
originally done on the basis of 8 per cent. interest payable 
in La Plata quarterly, and this interest was duly paid until 
October, 1890, when a law was passed authorising the bank to 
pay what it could afford in currency and the deficit in scrip. 
As a result of the Argentine crisis the National Government in 
January, 1895, passed an Act granting a five years’ moratorium 
to the bank, and this was prolonged in 1899 for a further three 
years. In point of fact the service has been in complete default 
since October, 1892. A fresh crusade to enforce the claims of 
the Cedula-holders was started some three months ago, and’ so 
much success appears to have attended the efforts of the com- 
mittee that on Wednesday last a messsage from Buenos Ayres 
stated that the Finance Minister had declared that the total 
indebtedness of the province, amounting to 165 million dollars 
inclusive of arrears of interest, would be paid in full, ‘‘ pro- 
vided a sufficient margin of time were allowed and no more 
than reasonable interest demanded.” That somewhat vague 
assurance is the basis of the present upward movement in 
the market for Cedulas. 


The Baku Petroleum Industry.—In view of the wild stories 
that have been in circulation it is interesting to obtain an 
authoritative statement as to the extent of the damage done to 

the petroleum wells at Baku such 
as was given last week by Mr. Her- 
bert Pike Pease, M.P., from ‘the 
chair of the European Petroleum 
Company. This undertaking, which 
has proved very disappointing to its 
original shareholders—the ordinary 
have had one 5 per cent. dividend and 
there are heavy arrears of interest upon 
the cumulative preference shares— 
appears to have come through the 
recent disturbances of Baku better than 
any other English company. This is 
largely attributable to the pluck and 
energy displayed by the managers and 
_ other employes of the company, who at 
great personal risk protected the pro- 
perty during the reign of incendiarism. 
The result of an official investigation 
is that no fewer than 1,775 petroleum 
wells were destroyed in Balakhami, 
Sabunchi, Romani, Bibi-Eibat, and 
Zabrat—namely, gio in action, 366 
being repaired or bored, and 499 in- 
active. The number of wells remain- 
ing is 1,219, of which 525 are active, 
282 being repaired or bored, and 412 
inactiye. Mr. Pease was able to say 
last week that the actual loss to the 
European Petroleum Company’s pro- 
perties had not been great, although 
the total loss through cessation of 
work would be very serious. There is 
no doubt that the price of crude petro- 
leum during the current year wilt ve 
greatly increased owing to the de- 
crease in the powers of production, an4 
though this company cannot expect 
during the next few months to pro- 
duce ‘its average quantity, what is 
produced will yield a largely-increased 
profit. 
When Mr. Herbert Pike Pease was 
up at Trinity Hall some fifteen years 
ago he was one of the young bloods of the Pitt and a leading 
spirit with the University Polo Club and the Drag. ‘To this 
day he remains a mighty horseman though he has gone into 
business con amore since he succeeded his father as l.iberal 
Unionist member for Darlington in 1898. He married a dean’s 
daughter and helps in the direction of the Normanby Ironworks, 
Pease and Partners, Ltd., and the Smal) Dwellings Acquisition 
Company. 


Stock Exchange Boxing.—The Stock Exchange is sporting 
to its finger-tips, and its latest development is a boxing club 
domiciled in the splendid headquarters of the Rifle and Revolver 
Club, Borer's Passage, Devonshire Square, for which members 
have to thank Colonel R. W. Inglis. The opening display a 
week ago attracted a large gathering of the votaries of the 
noble art, who were regaled with pretty bouts between the 
captain of the club, Mr. H. G. Cousins, and the instructor, Pro- 
fessor Meddings, Mr. A. H. Horner, the amateur heavy-weight 
champion of 1904, and Mr. J. Ballen of the Stock Exchange, 
and Mr. G. Hoare and Mr. G. R. Jackman, the crack rifle shot. 
In the unavoidable absence of the president, Mr. H. J. Chin- 
nery, the honours were fittingly done by the one and only Jack 
Angle, one of the club’s vice-presidents. REGINALD GEARD. 


